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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
by Lieut. JOHN FARROW 


HAT wisdom which is born of long and 

varied experience, and which is the 
valued property of institutions that have 
seen the test of time, was, perhaps, the 
most valued asset of the Royal Canadian 
Navy when it came into being. For the 
avowed determination of the Canadian 
Parliament was “the speedy organization 
of a Naval Service in co-operation with 
and in close relation to the Imperial Navy 
Thus the high traditions and stern ef- 
ficiency of the most famous of all fleets were 
set as standards for the new sea force 
Standards, it may be said, that have been 
rigorously observed by its personnel since 
that year of 1910 when the formation of the 
Royal Canadian Navy was effected by the 
purchase from England of the cruisers 
Niobe and Rainbow and by the formal 
transfer of the somewhat antiquated dock- 
yards at Halifax and Esquimalt 

Rear-Admiral C.E. (later Sir Charles) 
Kingsmill, R.N. had been, during the pre- 
liminary negotiations, lent to Canada as a 
technical adviser from the Admiralty. With 
the formation of the R.C.N., he was given 
the post of Director of the Naval Service 
and, for his command, the Royal Navy 
agreed to provide the necessary personnel 
for administration and instructional duties 
including the staffing of a training estab- 
lishment for officers 

\nother part of the Empire, Australia 
was at this time developing a Navy, and 
in the summer of 1911, an Imperial Con- 
ference was held in London at which a 
three-party agreement was reached be- 
tween Great Britain, Canada and Australia 
It was agreed that 


l The naval services and forces were to be 
exclusively under the control of their res- 
pective governments 

2. Training and discipline of Dominion 
forces were to be, in general, uniform with 
the training and discipline of the “‘fleet of 
the United Kingdom’, and, by arrangement 
officers and men might be interchanged 

3. Dominion ships were to fly the White 
Ensign at the stern as the symbol of the 
authority of the Crown and the Dominion 
flag at the Jack-staft 
4 The limits of the Australian Station and 
the Canadian Atlantic and Pacific Stations 
were fixed 

5 The procedure when Dominion ships 
wished to Visit a foreign port was settled 
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© Ihe senior officer, to whichever service 
he belonged, was to command in matters of 
ceremony or international intercourse when 
Dominion ships met Admiralty ships, but 
was not to direct the movements of the ships 
of the other service unless the ships were 
ordered to co-operate by mutual arrange 
ment 
7 The Admiralty was to lend officers for 
Court Martial purposes when necessary 

8. The Admiralty agreed to lend to each 
Dominion, under conditions to be agreed 
upon, such flag officers and other officers and 
men as might be needed, preference being 
given to personnel coming from the Do- 
minions, but no one was to be detailed for such 
service unless he volunteered 

9. Service of officers and men of the 
British fleet in the Dominion Naval Forces, 
or of those forces in the British fleet, was to 
count in all respects for promotion, pay, 
retirement, etc., as service in their respective 
services 

10. Officers of the three services were to be 
shown in the Navy list so that seniority could 
be readily ascertained 

1] \rrangements were to be made for the 
Dominion ships to take part in fleet exercises 
with ships of the Royal Navy, under the 
Senior Naval Officers, who would not, how- 
ever, interfere in the internal economy of 
ships of the other service further than 
absolutely necessary 

12 As the Dominion Naval services had 
accepted the Kings Regulations and Ad- 
miralty Instructions and the Naval Discipline 
\ct, the Admiralty and the Dominion 
Governments would communicate with each 
other any changes they proposed to make 

13 In time of war, when the naval service 
of a Dominion, or any part thereof, had been 
put at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment by the Dominion authorities, the ships 
were to form an integral part of the British 
fleet, and were to remain under the control 
of the British Admiralty during the con 
tinuance of the war 


Not without stormy passage in her 
Parliament had Canadas Navy been 
formed, and, with its actuality, troubles 
and delays were not to cease. At one time, 
during the early stages of planning, a 
sanguine government had announced the 
construction programme of five cruisers 
and six destroyers, all to be built in Canada 
within a period of six years. But this 
bright dream did not materialize. Not 
only were there no ships of any class added 
to the tiny two-ship fleet, but, within a 
few years, both the Niobe and the Rainbow 
were reduced to a thoroughly inactive 
status. With the cruisers stationary, re- 
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cruiting ceased even though there were 
desertions by the score. The first grad- 
uates of the Royal Naval College at 


Halifax were sent to the Royal Navy for 
an indefinite period and the college course 
extended to three and the 


syllabus remodelled so that cadets might 
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be the better fitted for a civil life. By 
1914, gloomy, indeed, were the prospects 
of young Canadians who had hoped to 
carve out naval careers aboard Canadian 
ships 

But not one elected to don mufti when, 
after the fatal shot at Sarajevo, the world 
or most of it, was plunged into war. Most 
of the Canadian officers were despatched 
to the Royal Navy. Some died in battle 
all served well and with valour, and 
credit can be given to those gallant young 
gentlemen for the undeniable fact that at 
that lamentable period not so long ago, 
the Royal Canadian Navy, which 
had received but little attention through- 
out the Dominion, possessed a reputation 
that was respected and honoured in 
England and in English ships 

[he Great War brought a sharp change 
to the tempo of Esquimalt and Halifax 
Once again the stokeholds of Niobe and 
Rainbow were cheerfully noisy as shovels 
clanged and fires roared. Reservists were 
hastily enlisted and the cruisers proceeded 
to patrol as fast as possible. Both ships 
aged though they were, performed splendid 
service, and an example of their utility is 
the fact that Niobe steamed some thousands 


Admiral Sir Charles Kingsmill, R.N., K.C.M.G 





























of miles during the first two years of war 
and captured many prizes. She was then 
allotted the duties of depot ship at Halifax 
[his port had rapidly assumed the status 
of an important naval centre. The convoy 
system had been inaugurated and a control 


of merchant shipping was being main- 
tained. As the submarine menace grew 
every vessel that could be of use was 
either chartered or purchased for the 
Naval Service Fast motor launches 
vachts, tugs and numerous other vessels 
were put on patrol duty. On the West 


Coast, two submarines were acquired 
somewhat hurriedly, from a United States 
company. Men were enlisted to man the 
auxiliary fleet and some 1,700 volunteer 
Reservists were despatched overseas for 
duty with the Royal Navy. Five hundred 
and eighty probationary Flight Lieutenants 
were enrolled for duties with the Royal 
Naval Air Services and forty-three Surgeon 
Lieutenants for service with the R.N 
[he entire complement of the R.C.N 
increased to nearly six thousand officers 
and men. It was a creditable effort, but 
for the main part, the responsibility for the 
defence of Canadas coasts, ports, and 
sea traffic, was the affair of the Royal Navy 


Rear-Admiral Walter Hose, R.C.N., 'C.B.E 


H.M.C.S 





\rmistice meant a 


[he signing of the 
sudden cessation to the Naval War Organ- 


ization. Ihe same haste that had charac- 
terized the expansion in 1914 now marked 
a drastic demobilization. Ships became 


idle and were sold or broken up, or disposed 
iorme! 


to their owners. In 1918, 5,978 
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officers and men were serving, but, by 1920 
the total was only 1,048. This year saw 
the acquisition, as gifts from England, of 
a six-year-old cruiser, the Aurora; two 
four-year-old destroyers, the Patrician and 
the Patriot; and two submarines, the 
C.H. 14 and C.H.15. They comprised the 


total fleet of Canada 
In 1919, Admiral of the Fleet Viscount 
Jellicoe had arrived at Esquimalt in 


H.M_.S. New Zealand as a result of an invita- 
tion from the Canadian Government. In 
his official report to the Governor General 
he wrote [he object of my visit is 
defined in my terms of reference as follows 
lo advise the Dominion authorities 
whether, in the light of the experience of 
the war, the scheme of naval organization 
which has been adopted, or may be in 
contemplation, requires reconsideration 
either from the point of view of the ef- 
ficiency of that organization for meeting 
local needs, or from that of ensuring the 
greatest possible homogeneity and 
operation between all the naval forces of 
the Empire: and, should the Dominion 
authorities desire to consider how far it is 
possible for the Dominion to take a more 
effective share in the naval defence of the 
Empire, to give assistance from the naval 
point of view in drawing up a scheme for 
consideration 

[he report compiled by Lord Jellicoe 
was comprehensive and accurate and filled 
three volumes, but the time was not pro- 
pitious to propose embarking upon a 
costly naval construction and expansion 
programme that would involve expenditure 
of some $10,000,000 a year It was just 
one year after the severest war the world 
had ever known 

Indeed, instead of an increase in its 
strength, the R.C.N. was doomed to 
become smaller. The early 1920's saw the 
beginning of that disastrous period when 


cO- 


the war-fatigued peoples of the world 
allowed their hopes to cloak realities. With 
fervent declarations and with solemn 


reasonings, it was declared in most circles 
that war again a big war was impos- 
sible. Peace was the laudable mood and 
disarmament was the popular belief. So, 
in keeping with the world’s fashion, the 
Royal Canadian Navy was once again, in 
1922, reduced. The Aurora and the sub- 
marines were sold, although to supplement 
the two destroyers, four minesweepers 
that had been built during the war, were 
recommissioned. They were the Festubert 
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and Ypres (stationed with Patriot on the 
East Coast) and the Armentieres and 
Thiepval (on the West Coast with the 
Patrician) 

It was during this year that the per- 
sonnel sank to the unimpressive total of 
366 officers and men, and the shrinkage was 
emphasized with the closing of the Royal 
Canadian Naval College. This institution 
had been inaugurated at Halifax in 1911 
but after the great explosion at that city 
the students had been moved, temporarily 
to the Royal Military College at Kingston 
and then shifted again the following year 
to Esquimalt. Despite the non-perma- 
nence of its home, the highest standards 


had been maintained and, in all, 150 
officers had been graduated. Actually, the 


first class or group of young officers to be 
inducted into the R.C.N. had not attended 
the college but had received their prelimi- 
nary training aboard the Canadian Govern- 
ment Ship Canada. Commencing their 
training as cadets in 1908 aboard this ship 
they were passed into the Niobe as mid- 
shipmen upon her arrival in Canadian 
waters. Of this group, six in number, it is 
interesting to note that four are still on 
active service with the R.C.\N. They are 
Rear-Admiral Percy Nelles, present Chief 
of the Naval Staff, Commodore Victor 
Brodeur, Canadian Naval Attaché at 
Washington, Commander Charles  Tas- 
chereau Beard, late Commanding Officer of 
H.M.C.S. Prince Robert, and Commander 
Philip Barry German, Staff Intelligence 
Officer at N.S.H.Q 


*x* * * 


The news of the closing of the college 
must have been sad news to its graduates, 
all of whom had entered the Canadian 
Services with patriotism and the eager 
enthusiasm of youth. Except for war 
casualties, most of them were scattered 
around the world in ships of the Royal 


Navy. Adding bitterness to their gloom, 
and, in contrast to their own uncertain 


futures, was the fact that their fellow 
officers and working companions of the 
Royal Navy were assured of brilliant 
careers and could hope to echieve Flag 
rank. And emphasizing the insecurity of 
the future for Canadian personnel was the 
fact that at this time there was no pension 
system provided for them. Not until 
1926 was this strange and unjust situation 
changed 

The highest ranking naval officer in the 
Canadian Service was Commodore Walter 






































Hose who had succeeded Admiral Sir 
Charles Kingsmill as Director of the Naval 
Service in 1920. Commodore Hose as 
Commanding Officer of the Rainbow had 
been with the Canadian Service since its 
beginning, and, in 1912, he was formally, 
retired from the Royal Navy to permit 
his assumption of permanent status with 
the RCN. In 1928 the title of his 
appointment was changed to Chief of the 
Naval Staff and it was this vear that 
witnessed the decommissioning of the 
Patrician and Patriot, now worn to 
operate with any degree of economy, and 
the acquisition of the nine-year-old des- 
troyers Champlain and Vancouver. These 
latter ships were lent by the Admiralty 
until two new destroyers could be built 
for it had been decided by the Dominion 
Government to construct at the plant of 
Messrs. Thornycraft, Ltd., at Southamp- 
ton England two destroyers of the latest 
type. Ihe keels were laid in 1929 and the 
summer of 1931] the Saguenay and 
Skezena completed and commissioned. Their 
had been $1,603,931.50. Particulars 
are as follows Length 
316 feet: Width: 32 feet, 6 inches; Draught 
12 feet; Displacement: 1,300 tons; Shaft 
h.p.: 33,000; Speed: 35 knots: Armament 
4-47" Guns, 4 Lewis Savage Guns, 2-2 
Pdr. Guns, | Vickers Machine Gun, 8-21” 
lorpedo Tubes quadruple revolving 


too 


Saw 


cost 


of these vessels 


\ faint but gradual stirring of a con- 


sciousness toward the naval needs of the 
country was now beginning to be per- 
ceptible, and when the new destroyers 
arrived in Canadian waters and were 
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H.M.C.S. Skeena as she arrived in England one of 
the first Canadian destroyers to answer the call for 
reinforcements from the Dominions 


exhibited, the Skeena touring West Coast 
ports and the Saguenay operating from 
Halifax, there was not only public admira- 
tion but some editorial comment in favour 
of a larger Navy. This spirit was reflected 
in the retention of the Vancouver and 
Champlain. The original plan had been 
to return them to England on the arrival 
of the Skeena and Saguenay but now, by 
arrangement with the Admiralty, it was 
agreed that they should remain under 
Canadian control. Thus the Canadian 
fleet at this time consisted of four des- 
troyers and three minesweepers, one of the 
original four of the latter class, the 7hiepval 
having been lost during January, 1930 
because of striking an unchartered rock in 
Barkley Sound, B.C. One of her sisters 
the Armentieres, whilst engaged on Life 
Service Patrol, had met with a similar 
accident in 1925 off Bamfield, B.C. For- 
tunately, in her case, salvage was possible, 
and at a cost of $40,000 repair was effected 
and she was restored to active duty. The 
other two minesweepers, still based on the 
fast Coast, were to endure trouble of a 
different nature. Both were to develop 
boiler defects, and, in 1932, the Ypres was 
placed in reserve and, three years later 
the same fate was given to the Festubert 

In 1934 Commodore Hose retired from 
active service with the rank of Rear- 
\dmiral. He was succeeded as Chief of 
the Naval Staff by Captain (afterwards 
Rear-Admiral) Percy Walker Nelles who 
with the appointment given the 
status of (ommodore [he duties of the 
Chief of Naval Staff in peace-time, and with 
but a few ships at his command, were not 
so simple as the lay mind might be deceived 
into imagining. [The numerical weakness 
of his forces provided problems of adminis- 
tration and operation that loomed large 
indeed, when confronted with the ge- 
ographical facts of Canadas long and 
divided coast-lines. Then, too, there were 
the difficulties of keeping a limited per- 
sonnel with limited equipment trained to 
the strict standards of the worlds largest 
Navy. To effect this purpose officers and 
men were circulated at systematized inter- 
vals to England and English ships for 
service and instruction. And, in addition 
a policy was inaugurated of despatching 
Canadian destroyers to West Indian waters 
every winter to participate there with 


Was 




















ships of the Royal Navy in_ intensive 
exercises and manoeuvres 

[During the summer months they would 
return to tour Canadian ports “showing 
the Flag , and another of their tasks was 
the embarkation of Reservists, both officers 
and ratings for the purpose of a compre- 
hensive course of training which included 
discipline, seamanship, engine-room duty 


gunnery, torpedo, wireless, signals, search- 
light, naval routine, and tactical exercises 


under sea-going conditions. In 1934, the 
reserve strength consisted of 40 officers 
and 149 ratings of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve and 73 officers and 899 
ratings of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Volunteer Reserve. Both types of reserve 
| had been reorganized in 1923 after the 
post-war years of near inactivity. The 
R.C.N_R. consisted of persons who followed 
the sea as a profession, whilst the 
R.C_N.V.R. was formed of civilians, who 
although pursuing occupations not allied 
to the sea, were desirous of being trained 
to serve afloat in case of an emergency 
Divisions for the training purposes of this 
reserve were established at Halifax, Saint 








John, Charlottetown, Quebec, Montreal 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg 
Saskatoon, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton 


Vancouver and Prince Rupert 


he appointment of Commodore Nelles 
as Chief of the Naval Staff coincided with 
the commencement of a slow but sure 
expansion of Canada’s naval strength. By 
the middle 1930's the possibility of another 
Great War did not seem so remote as it 
had a decade earlier, and so, when, in 
1936, the Vancouver and Champlain, no 
longer capable of economical operation 
were decommissioned, the Government 
listened to the urgent representations ol 
the Naval Staff and voted the funds neces- 


Sary to acquire two new destroyers For 
$1,000,000 apiece the Cygnet and the 
Crescent renamed respectively the St 


Laurent and the Fraser, were purchased 
from the Admiralty. These ships had been 
commissioned in 1932 and were of a class 
akin to the Skeena and Saguenay. On 
arrival in Canadian waters the fraser was 
based in the West, the St. Laurent in the 





East. This was 1937 and that same year 

Four H.M.C.S. destroyers Skeena, Vancouver, 

S nay, and Champlain, photographed from the 
deck of H.M.C.S. Skeena. 
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saw the Dominion shipyards busy with 
four new minesweepers, the Gaspe, Fundy, 
Vootka and Comox, and, to be used as a 
training ship, the 143-foot schooner Ven- 
ture. [hat was not all. The following year 
more additions came when two destroyers 


of a similar type to the others in the 
Canadian Service, were purchased from 
England at a cost of $817,500 each. These 


ships were given the names Ottawa and 
Restigouche. As has been seen, a policy 
had been adopted of calling Canadian 
destroyers after Canadian rivers; the mine- 
sweepers were after Canadian bays 
\mong the greater responsibilities borne 
by the High Command of a national defence 
force is the preparation and execution of 
plans that will serve to meet the shifting 
developments of any emergency. The rout 
of the French Army this year, the collapse 
of the Russian Armies in the first Great 
War are historic failures in this respect 











The first class of cadets 
Royal Canadian Nave 
College, Halifax 


The Royal Canadian 
Navy furnished a con 
tingent at the coronation 
of the late King George 
V The two young 
officers seated before 
the group are now 
Chief of Naval Staff 
(left) and Naval Attaché 
in Washington (right) 








Small though the Royal Canadian Navy 
was prior to the fateful September of 1939 
it proved itself to be a trained nucleus 
capable, without conflict, confusion or 
waste, of an immediate expansion along 
its pre-arranged course. In that gloomy 
last \ugust when statesmen chal- 
lenged and headlines deepened, there were 
but 131 officers and 1,643 men on active 
service. Sixty-six officers and 196 ratings 
comprised the strength of the R.CN.R 
and 115 officers and 1,453 men were the 
total muster of the R.C.N.V_R [he units 
of this small force consisted of fifteen 
vessels, varying in size from a= small 
auxiliary ketch to a destroyer, two naval 
dockyards and nineteen R.C.N.V.R. Divi- 
sional Headquarters. In process of con- 
veyance from the Government of the 
United Kingdom was the destroyer leader 
Kempenfelt, afterwards called the Assini- 
boine. [The Parliamentary appropriation 
for the past six fiscal years had been 
1933-34 — $2 422 000.00 


week of 


1934-35 2.222.000.00 

1935-3 2.395 000.00 

1936-37 4 853.000.00 

1937-38 4 485 000.00 

1938-39 6.639.000_.00 
Rear-Admiral Pe Walker Nelles, Chief of Nava 
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[hese figures, all larger than the pre- 
ceding years, are anexplanation in then- 
selves of the limited sizeof the Naval Service 
But although bud 
actualities, they 
\nd the 
a well-administered vision are plans that 
in fulfilment conform to the happy dimen- 
In the anxious last week 


at the outbreak of war 


gets control otfer no 


boundaries to vision results ol 


sions of theory 
of peace, Admiral Nelles reorganized and 
enlarged his staff so that it would be able 
to cope with the vastly increasing respon- 
and that 
looming ahead with terrible certainty and 
startling swiftness. Captain L. W. Murray 
was given the post of Deputy Chief of 
Naval Staff (D.C.N.S.), and under his 
supervision were placed the newly formed 
Directorates of Naval Intelligence, Plans 
Division, Operations Division, Naval Per- 


sibilities additional work was 


sonnel and Mercantile Movements. Re- 
maining in direct contact with Rear- 
\dmiral Nelles in addition to Captain 
Murray, was the Secretariat, (Paymaster 


and Directorates 
1). Curry 


Cossette) 
Captain (E) A 


Captain J]. O 
of Engineering 


Macdonald, Minister of 


Affairs 


Nationd 
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Stores (Major E. Lisle), and Appropria- operating plan of the Naval Staff was as 
tions (VA. Barbes, Esq.). Thus the follows 
Chief of Naval Staff 
Deputy Chief Engineer Naval Director Director of 
f Naval Staff n-Chiet Secretar Naval Store \ppropriatior 
Directorate the Naval Staff 
Director Director Director of Director of Director of Mer 
Intelligence Plans Division Operations Division Personnel cantile Movement 


Brand 


few 


Commander (soon Captain) E. S 
R. N., had been lent to the R.C_\N. a 
months previously, and it was he who was 
now given the Directorate of Naval Intelli- 
gence. A R.N. Officer controlling this de- 
partment was no departure from precedent 
In fact, it was the established custom that 
a R.N. Officer should be lent to the Cana- 
dian Navy in the capacity of Director of 
Naval Intelligence and Plans, and Com- 
mander Brand had arrived at Ottawa on the 
22nd June to assume this position. He found 
he was assisted in organized Intelligence in 
Canada by two Staff Officers, one at 
Halifax and one at Esquimalt. At Head- 


_* 


quarters was a Staff Officer of Plans and 


Signals (Commander F. L. Houghton) 
With the reorganization of the Staff 
Signals and Plans became _ technically 
separated but, in practice, were to main- 


tain close liaison. The stated duties of the 
new Directorate of Naval Intelligence were 
the collection and examination of all 
information of value to naval operations; 
control of Merchant Shipping; administra- 


The Chief of the Naval Staff conducts a meeting of the 

ranking staff officers. About him are seated those 

entrusted with Intelligence, Operations, Shipbuilding 

Engineering, Personnel and Civilian branches of the 
Service 


















destroyers 


Canadian 


visit Bermuda 








The ill-fated Fraser lost 
while evacuating Polish 






troops from France 
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tion of Naval Control Staffs: meteorolo- 
gical information, censorship and propa- 
ganda as related to naval matters, etc., etc 

As Director of Plans Commander 
Houghton’'s responsibility was the prepara- 
tion and promulgation to relevant author- 
ities of Plans for use of the Naval Forces of 
(anada as circumstances might demand; 


the examination and improvement, when 
considered advisable, of all Plans and 
Lefence schemes as submitted by naval 
units for concurrence and approval, and 


the scrutiny of inventions and patents 

lo the Operations Division, Com 
mander J]. W. Roy, went the tasks of 
putting Defence Schemes into operation 
the taking up, arming and commissioning 
of new ships for service; the movements 
and operations of HMC either 
separately or in conjunction with ships of 
the R.N. or other Dominion Navies; the 
distribution (both operational and season- 
able) of the available force of the R.CN 
the withdrawal from service of ships, when 
necessary, for docking, refits, rearming 
etc.; and the staff requirements necessary 
in construction, ordnance, torpedo arma- 
ment, mines and depth charges, equipment 
generally, compasses, signal and W/] 
equipment, A/S equipment, and hydro- 
graphic information 

[he Director of Naval Personnel, Com- 
mander C. R.H. Taylor, was given charge 
of mobilization activities and recruiting 
the assignment of the preliminary training 


ships 


November 
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where necessary, of officers and men; the 
appointments and promotion of Executive 
Officers below the rank of Commander; 
the advancement of ratings except Engine- 
Room and Accountant branches; and all 
personnel questions, generally, including 
Reserves 

[he duties of the Director of Mercantile 
Movements, Commander LD. W. Farmer 
were: organization of convoys; the checking 
of merchant ship routing; the arranging 
for Naval escorts where applicable; and 
the movements and detention of merchant 
ships connected with the examination of 
their cargoes 

In addition to the destroyer AKempen- 


felt under purchase, the ships of the 
RCN. were 
Six destroyers 
HM.C.S. Saguenay 
- Skeena 
St. Laurent 
Fraser 
Ottawa 
Restigouc he 
Five minesweepers 
H.M.C.S. Armentieres 
ie Comox 
Nootka 
Gaspé 
Fundy 
1 Motor Vessel (West Coast) 
H.M.C.S. Skidegate 
| Training Schooner (at Halifax) 


I | M C S \ enture 
1 Aux. Ketch for 


RCN.V.R. at 


training ol 


Montreal: H 


M.C.S. Glencairn 
Gsates vessels (in reserve at 
Halifax): HM.CS. Festubert 
Y pres 
Left:—-Naval Secretary, Pay-Master Captain J. O 
Cossette 
Below:—Engineer-Captain Angus Curry 





Four destroyers, Ottawa, Fraser, Res- 
tigouche, St. Laurent, were maintained at 
the West Coast; also the minesweepers 
Armentieres, Comox and Nootka 

Also available for service were the 
vessels and men of the Fishermen s Reserve 
[his organization was formed during the 
spring of 1939 on the West Coast and was 
composed of fishermen and their craft 
By the time war was declared some forty 
vessels and their crews had received a 
rudimentary naval training and were ready 
for their allotted tasks of sweeping, patrol- 
ling, etc \t Halifax a similar scheme had 
been in consideration but was discarded 
shortly before hostilities in favour of a 
more direct method of enlisting fishermen 
in the R-CN.R 

[here were many difficulties encountet 
ed in the formation of this Reserve. A 


1 His f xcellency the f 3r of Ath one \Lyovernor 
yeneral of Canada and Commander-in-Chief, congra 
tulates officers of H.M.C:! Rest ich on their 


return from the war ared 


Three destroyer captains Lieut.-Commanders 
DeWolfe, Lay and Hibbard meet overseas 


3 The Minister for the Navy together with the 
Chief of Naval Staff, inspects a multiple machine gun 


Rottom riaht Upon their first arrival in England our 
destroyer crews were congratulated by Admiral 


Sir Martin Dunbar-Nasmith v .C 


nodore Victor Brodeur, Canadian Naval 
Attaché at Washington 
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Left:—Depots store large quantities of torpedoes. Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary 


These have no ‘warheads’, as yet Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Port Arthur 
Riaht The Prime Minister welcomes a4 destroyer london, W indsor Kingston 
returning from the war zone At Headquarters, preparations had long 


been made for the great emergency, and 

ble — _ as the news of the Russian-German non- 

ie aaa tek teak oo be pate one 2 ROR Poe Ss ee Paes ie 
~~ parations moved smoothly to consumma- 

there were inevitable problems of per- tion Senior officers were warned to make 
sonnel and discipline. The sturdy inde-  ;eady for hostilities but, in doing so, not 
pendence of the average fisherman is as  ¢o attract attention from press or public 
well known as the traditional discipline of [nctructions were issued to all HMC 
the Navy. On what common grounds ships to embark war stores before the 
were the two to meet? Waterfront critics pext occasion of lea\ ing their base, and per- 
shook their heads and gave forth cynical mission was obtained of the Minister to call 
prophecies as they asked each other this upon, at twelve hours notice, those 


bas / | 1] retired officers who had been “earmarked 
ut they were wrong and it speaks we for Naval Control Service 

for the tact of the officers who were in Canada was ready to take her place in 
charge of the organization, and later, the vast world-encircling network of the 


training, that there were never to be any Naval Control Service. With remarkable 
disagreements of a serious nature between ¢elerity the formation of Naval Control 
the fishermen and the authorities Service Staffs was made at Halifax 
[he shore establishments of the R-C.N.  Svdney. Saint John and Quebec on the 
at the outbreak of the war consisted of the Atlantic seaboard and at Vancouver on the 
two Naval Dockyards and Barracks, one Pacific. It was also decided, by arrange- 
at Halifax, N.S., and the other at Esqui- ment with the Admiralty, that Head- 
malt, B.( [here were also the Divisional quarters’ Staff should direct and convey 
Headquarters of the R.C N V.R. at the information to the N.C.S.O. at St. John's 
following cities: Halifax Charlottetown n Newfoundland. and to certain other Rou- 
Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Cartier ting Officers 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg ‘An example of the alacrity with which 
this system sprang into being can best be 
illustrated with a brief description of its 
inauguration at Halifax which soon was 
to become one of the largest naval control 
ports in the British Empire, indeed, in the 
world. Commander Richard H. Oland, a 
. retired officer of the R-C.N., despite the 
loss of valuable time occasioned to a suc- 
cessful business career, had, with each suc- 
ceeding crisis, sped to Halifax and there, 
with the approval and direction of 


; . & Lad “ ; i — | 

= hee 
, 3 u N.S.H.Q., conferred with the Commander- 
| 2 —_ oont 


' in-Charge, Commander H. E. Reid. Plans 


were projected for the formation of an 
Examination and Control Staff and for 


| actions to be taken at the dictates of 


Torpedo instruction room 














emergency. Consequently, when that fate- 
ful time came and the Admiralty wire- 
lesseda query as to when the convoy system 
could be commenced the reply of the 
RCN. was, “Immediately That this 
simple answer was no idle or dangerous 
boast was soon proven. Six days after a 
state of war had been declared between 
Canada and Germany the first group of 
convoyed ships, eighteen in number, sailed 
and safely reached destination. Indeed 
from that date on escorted merchantmen 
were to sail with admirable regularity 

[his Naval Control Staff on the East 
Coast became a group of nine men, all 
Reserve officers save one. Their hours, like 
all other officers at the depot, were long and 
arduous. Each merchant ship had to be 
examined thoroughly as to her ability to 
manoeuvre in company with other ships 
and her capacity for speed fuel, etc. had 
to be well scrutinized and checked. A list 
of instructions was drawn up for ships 
masters. [They were taught how to inter- 
pret their orders and they were given a 
convoy signalling course And by the time 
such a course had been concluded it was 
made sure that each Captain not only 
knew his function in the convoy but also 
had confidence in his escort. Further des- 
cription of a convoy will be given later on 
in this work, but before proceeding to 
other items of these first days of war, it 
might as well be emphasized that the plan 
of the convoy was never to be changed 
except for minor details, in execution 
From the very commencement, the system 
ran smoothly. Ships were grouped accord- 
ing to their component speed 
were made of ships of the R.C.N. and RN 
and of R.C_A.F. planes 

In view of the grave circumstances all 
regular naval personnel, and those of the 
Reserves in training, had been placed on 
active service ten days before the formal 
announcement of war was made. To the 
officers concerned went this fateful signal 


Escorts 


Prayers on the parade-ground, Esquimalt 








The Minister for the Navy bids God-speed to a 
departing Canadian destroyer 


Left 


Right:—Minesweeper Festubert 


From: N.S.H.Q. Ottawa 
September, 1939 
lO: Capt. (D) 
C.O. SAEENA 
C. O. FRASER 
C. Halifax No. 626 
C. Esquimalt No. 810 
R) C. in C., A. & W.L., Admiralty 
IMMEDIATE 
Ship warheads and be in all 
respects ready for action. Do not 
start an engagement until ordered 
from N.S.H.Q. but be prepared to 
defend yourselves in case of attack 
On the day preceding this signal 
Admiral Nelles submitted a memo to the 
Minister in which he stressed the fact that 
in view of the way events were moving, more 
dangers were to be expected on the Eastern 
Coast than on the West. After checking 
with the Foreign Office who concurred 
fully with the desirability of a move, he 
proposed to bring immediately two more 
destroyers to Halifax 
[hat same afternoon, at Vancouver 
where the destroyers were participating 


in a civic celebration, the Commanding 


Officer of the Fraser (Commander W. B 
Creery) and the St 


Laurent (Lt. Com- 




































mander A. Hope) were summoned aboard 
the Ottawa and shown by Captain G. C 
Jones (Senior Officer afloat), the signal 
from Headquarters. This order said “to 
sail forthwith’ and had been sent at three 
in the afternoon from Ottawa. Two hours 
and forty-eight minutes later the two des- 
troyers were on their way. “With all 
possible despatch’ had been the command 
and after the restrictions of harbours and 
straits had been passed, a steady speed of 
twenty-five knots was maintained until 
the ships arrived at San Pedro, U.S.A., on 
the 2nd September 

They were received at this port with 
the ut’;ost cordiality by both officials and 
merchants and such friendliness undoubted- 
ly was one of the contributing factors in 
the speed with which their tasks were 
accomplished. Once at sea again, three 
hours later, they proceeded on to Panama, 
darkened at night except for dim naviga- 
tion lights and cruising stations manned 
during the night hours 

The shifting of two destroyers to the 
East would help the situation but even 
then, as the Naval Staff had long realized 
the naval defence of the East Coast 
alone with its attendant shipping traffic, 
would be woefully inadequate if the 
enemy proved in the least aggressive 

The extreme and persistent lack of 
funds which had almost confined their 
every movement to the realm of hope and 
prayer, had prompted Headquarters during 
the past to keep a list of vessels, both 
Government and privately owned, that 
might be of some value, if not ideal, for 
naval purposes. Now, on the 2nd Septem- 
ber, according to the plans laid down, a 
motley fleet of auxiliary craft came into 
being as the Navy took over, according to 
the prearranged scheme, vessels from the 
R.C.M._P., the Departments of Transport 
Mines and Resources, Public Works, and 
Fisheries. Where practicable, the crews, 
on a voluntary basis, were kept intact 
and given naval status. Their pay was 
carried by their own Departments until 
the end of the month, then transferred to 
the Naval Service 

Some of these vessels were found, after 
examination or trial, to be of no practical 
use and were returned to their former 


Across Canada there are eighteen centres of naval 
training at which voluntary recruits receive instruction 
in all branches of the Service 











status. All had to be outfitted and the 
crews trained for new duties; the tasks of 
minesweeping, anti-submarine, patrol, exa- 
mination, etc. Within a few months seventy 
such craft were on active service and more 
were being surveyed 

[he origin and their distribution were 


East West 

(Coast (Coast 
R.C.M.P. (all types 27 2 
Other Government Vessels 9 2 
Privately Owned 8 7 
Fishermen's Reserve 15 
LOTAI 44 26 


But in this story of rapidly expanding 
flotillas, there is one unfamiliar and sad 


note. While vessels of all types and sizes 
were being pressed into war _ service 
Admiral Nelles, staunch believer in the 


value of sail for training, was forced to 
decommission the graceful hulled, schooner- 
rigged Venture. Symbol of an era when 
chivalry and fair play were the rules rather 
than the exceptions in war, it was realized 
she could have no practical value in the 
ugly business of modern conflict. No time 
or place was there now for young seamen to 
learn their trade in the most suitable of 
schools, and reluctantly the Venture s top- 
masts were unshipped, her canvas stowed 

On August 18th the Deputy Minister 
of Defence, Major-General L. R. LaF léche, 
had sent a cheque to London, via the High 
Commissioner, in the amount of £159,415 
as payment for the Destroyer Leader 
Kempenfelt 

The next stage in the development of 
the Royal Canadian Navy,’ stated Rear- 
Admiral Nelles in a memo to the Deputy 
Minister on the 2nd September, 1938, “is 
the provision of a Flotilla Leader. A 
vessel of this type would provide accom- 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 
modation necessary to the essential staff 
of a squadron of ships working together 
and the space required for the Com- 
munications Branch. Information has been 
received that H.M.S. Kempenfelt, at present 
Flotilla Leader of the Fourth Destroyer 
Flotilla of the Home Fleet, will be replaced 
by new construction shortly and will be 
available for disposal to the Canadian 
Government. This vessel is almost ideal 
for our Service as her armament is identical 
with our destroyers. The ship was laid 
down at the end of 1930 and was completed 
in 1932. The effective life, therefore, is the 
same as our destroyers - 

It had been hoped that Canadian per- 
sonnel would have taken over this ship by 
August 15th, but delays had occurred and 
with hostilities threatening word had been 
sent to Ottawa that it might even be late 
December before the transfer could be 
made. On the 9th September Commander 
(E) A. C. M. Davy sailed to oversee the 
refit and, on commissioning, to assume the 
position of Engineer Officer. By now war 
was a reality and with German submarines 
out to test their prowess, the Admiralty 
felt the need for every destroyer. So, for 
that matter, did the Canadian Naval Staff 
Signals passed between London and Ot- 
tawa, and, in the former city, the day 
after the Dominion officially became a 
participant in the conflict, the High Com- 
missioner received a letter from the Rt 
Hon. Anthony Eden asking that transfer 
of the destroyer be deferred until mid- 
October 

It seemed a reasonable request and 
although the ship was urgently needed in 
Canadian waters, all concerned concurred 
in the granting of it. But finally, at 
Devonport, on the 19th October, without 
any ostentation of ceremony, Commander 


Twenty-four hours a day — Headquarters at Ottawa 
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E.R. Mainguy, R.C.N. took command 
and H.M.S. Kempenfelt became H.M.C.S 
Assiniboine. The refit was conducted with 
all possible haste and the morning of 
November 3rd saw Commander Mainguy 
taking his ship to sea for a trial cruise. On 
this very day he has an interesting incident 
the possible destruction of an 
In the plain words of 


to report 
enemy submarine 
the official account 


Shortly after O100 on the 3rd November 
a possible submarine heard 
\fter thoroughly the qualified 
\/S_ officer and experienced A/S ratings 
decided that indications were exactly as those 
from a submarine It 
attack and a full pattern was dropped 


sound was 


investigating 


was decided to 


On return after attacking, large 
quantities of oil were seen on the surface 
but there were no other indications. Some 
three-quarters of an hcur later a second 
ittack was carried cut and full pattern 
dropped. This time, althcugh the attack 


was also a good one, practically no oil and 
no other indications of success were seen 
(Contact maintained until daylight 
when three more charges were dropped with 
no apparent result. The position was buoyed 
and the ship returned to Devonport, berth 
1315. It is 


was 


ing alongside in the dockyard at 








Eastern dockyards where thousands of seamen are trained 
from boat-work 





separate classes receiving instruction in everything 
to diving 


c 
1x 


considered that the chances that the target 


was hit are excellent and it is possible that the 


Boat 


target was a “| 


Another week of repairs and trials and 
the Assiniboine sailed for Canada, arriving 
after a stormy eight-day passage, at 
Halifax on the 19th November 

An Order-in-Council had been obtained 
on 26th August so that when the Admiralty 
assumed control of British shipping, Can- 
ada was also able to take charge of her own 
shipping and thus assist Admiralty control 
from its inception. But control and pro- 
tection demanded ships and personnel far 
beyond the numbers of resources existing 
Despite the acquisition of the auxiliary 
flotillas, the defensive powers of the R-C_\N 


were still inadequate. In a document 
written seven months before the war, 
Admiral Nelles had stated an absolute 


minimum, in his opinion, of ships and men 
needed to provide an effective defensive 
force. In this paper he had stressed the 
word defensive, and had pointed out that 
the fundamental factors governing Cana- 
dian Naval Policy were both political and 
geographical. War, he stated, with the 














USA not within the bounds of 
possibility nor was it within that realm 
for a war to be fought by Canada without 
the assistance of the other naval forces of 
the Empire. Therefore, he reasoned, the 
main forces of an enemy would be other- 
wise engaged and the Canadian Navy's 
task was limited to the protection of har- 
bours and trade in Dominion waters. As 
the ports of the Eastern and Western 
Coasts were so widely separated, it 
clear that the naval forces on each coast 
must rely on their individual strength 
[he distance via Panama is 6,300 miles 
(fourteen days at twenty knots). If the 
canal were closed the journey around the 
Horn would be 13,800 miles 

Seven months later war came and the 
inauguration of the convoy system im- 
mediately made Halifax one of the most 
important ports of the British Empire 

Approaching winter made it doubtful 
that enemy forces would make the long 
journey the traditional stormy 
North Atlantic although there were reports 
in those early days of the war of hostile 
craft prowling in adjacent seas. The 
British Minister to Chile reported eight 
German raiders off the coast of Chile, 
while the Admiralty warned eight or ten 
submarines and two pocket battleships 
might be loose somewhere in the Atlantic 
[he Commander-in-Chief, America and 
West Indies, signalled that alleged German 
scientists were reputedly engaged in sub- 
marine activities. And at Halifax rumours 
and alarms born by the minute 
Witnesses in droves were not lacking who 
were prepared to swear they had seen 
“submarines and even one otherwise 
reliable pilot was convinced that such an 
enemy craft had preceded him into the 
harbour one dark night. The Commanding 
Officer, Atlantic Coast, Captain H. E. Reid 
wearily but thoroughly investigated the 
multitudinous reports 

Every piece of floating seaweed or 
bobbing log in the vicinity of Halifax must 
have been “reported” and examined by 
the authorities during this period. Depth 
bombs were dropped and once Captain 
Reid sent a signal 


Was 


Was 


across 


were 


reliable report indicates that 


may have been in approach to 


Fairly 
submarihe 















Operating a range finder 


1500 
dropped depth 
\ll necessary 


Halifax between 1000 and 19th Sep 


tember H.M.C.S Fraser 
charges on a doubtful report 


action regarding exploratory sweeps, surtace 


and air reconnaissance, are being carried out 
Convoy sailed as previously arranged 


By arrangement with the Commander- 
in-Chief, America and West Indies, some 
cruisers had been placed in the vicinity ot 
Halifax, and in some measure of return a 
Canadian destroyer (Saguenay) was des- 
patched to the Senior Officer of the Carib- 
bean force for duties off Jamaica 

The Naval Staff could soon inform the 
Admiralty of.a proposed and approved new 
naval construction programme which would 
consist of destroyers, anti-submarine ves- 
sels, minesweepers, and three Prince class 
merchant ships to be converted into escort 
vessels. These latter vessels, named res- 
pectively Prince David, Prince Robert and 
North Star, were sister ships. The North 
Star had originally been the Prince Henry 
and was to assume that name again upon 
her entry into the Naval Service. Their 


On the bridge, Commanding Officer, Atlantic Coast 


Commodore G. C. Jones (left) 
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size was 6,892 tons in gross tonnage and 
their length 366 feet with beam of 57 feet 
\ cruising speed of twenty knots could be 


maintained and their range was 7,000 
miles. They had been built in England 
during 1930 for duty in the passenger 


service of the Canadian National Steam- 
ship Co. One, the Prince David had been 
mostly idle. The Prince Henry had been 
sold to the Clarke S.S. Company and was 
following the uncertain destinies of a 
cruise ship 

[he graceful lines of these vessels were 
such as to excite the admiration of all 
lovers of the sea and when, because of 
economic conditions, it was reported that 
the Prince David and Prince Robert were to 
be sold to Turkish interests, there were 
regrets and sighs. It seemed unfortunate 
to a degree of ignominy that these slim liners 
which had so smartly worn the Canadian 
Ensign should now be forced to haul down 
this proud symbol. It seemed unfortunate 
too, to Admiral Nelles when he heard of the 
plan. But not for sentimental reasons 
He knew if emergencies came these ships 
could be converted with comparative speed 
and economy into efficient escort vessels 
[he saving of one freighter and cargo by 
such a ship would more than pay for the 
cost of conversion. Happily, he was able 
to discourage the proposed sale and as 
early as April the bows of the Prince David, 
instead of cutting the waters of the Bos- 
porus, were feeling the tap of naval 
hammers on survey. Communications were 
being made with London when the war came 
regarding armament and equipment. Later 
on the Admiralty able to inform 
Ottawa that the necessary apparatus could 
also be available for the North Star. This 
vessel was taken over by the Royal Cana- 


Was 


November 
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dian Navy on IIth March, 1940. The 
other two ships had already been trans- 
ferred on the Sth February. It was in- 
tended that all three, as Armed Merchant 
Cruisers, would be ready by the end of July 

Contracts for converting the Prince 
Robert were given to the Burrard Drydock 
Co. at North Vancouver, B.C., while the 
contracts for converting her sisters went to 
eastern establishments. An interesting as- 
pect to the war is the industry it brought 
back to the shipyards. Since 1919 the 
Canadian shipbuilders had had little to do 


and their trained personnel had been 
pitifully idle. From 1914-18 it had been 
far different. One firm alone, in the 
Province of Quebec, had, during those 
years, built one ice-breaker, one dredge 
twenty-four submarines, 214 submarine 


chasers, forty-three minelaying trawlers 
drifters and minesweepers, seven 400-foot 
cargo vessels, six 380-foot and two 320- 
foot cargo vessels. [Then had come the 
doldrums of post-war years and the depres- 
sion. But now all was changed. Once 
again shipyards were humming with 
pleasant music of industry. Once again 
payrolls were large and men employed 

A chance, perhaps, had come to replace 
Canada in that happy position she had 
enjoyed a bare century before when she 
was ranked as the fourth largest ship 
owning country of the world with a ton- 
nage of 1,333,105 tons and a flotilla of 
7,196 vessels 

Parliament had voted the sum of 
$100,000,000 to cover war activities from 


Shipbuilding continues apace in every part of Canada 




















the Ist September, 1939, up to the 3lst 
August, 1940. The Naval Programme as 
submitted to the Treasury Board at that 
time involved an expenditure up to the 








31st March, 1940, of $23,013,000; for the 
fiscal year 1940-41, $81,372,000; for the 


fiscal year 1941, $73,029,000; for the fiscal 
vear 1942-43, $70,989,000 
But as can be readily understood the 
shipbuilding programme was not to be 
without delay. Shipyards, in many cases 
nearly dormant, could not be expected to 
spring into immediate action over night 
So a considerable portion of the expendi- 
tures in that regard, for the balance of the 
fiscal year 1939-40, had to be carried over 
to the fiscal year 1940-41, and the delay 
was to react over the full three-year pro- 
gramme. As it was not practicable to 
build destroyers in Canada, it was first 
arranged for the Dominion Government 
to build anti-submarine vessels (of the 
so-called Whale-catcher type) and then 
to exchange them, on a bartering basis, for 
destroyers which could be built in England 
by the Admiralty. A formidable exchange 
of cables and correspondence commenced 
between Ottawa and London with the 
final result that it was decided the des- 
troyers would be built in England by the 
Canadian Government with the co-opera- 
tion of the British Admiralty. The anti- 
submarine vessels would be built in Canada 
and paid for by the British Admiralty in 
co-operation with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, with all the speed 
possible under the circumstances, contracts 
were made for the construction of the anti- 
submarine patrol vessels and the other 
ships projected in the naval construction 
programme 
By the late spring of 1940, sixty- 
four patrol vessels (ten of which were for 
the United Kingdom) and eighteen mine- 
sweepers were under actual construction 
[he patrol vessels were called, as a type 
Corvettes and eventually they were given 
names from Canadian towns of moderate 
size. By summer, many of these ships were 
already in the water and it seemed that the 
construction programme was a great deal 
ahead of schedule. So much, so, that it 
was possible to give contracts for the 
construction of ten more Diesel-driven 
minesweepers and six more Corvettes. In 
addition, construction was commenced on 
twelve motor torpedo boats, and prepara- 
tions were being made for twenty-four 
vessels of a type especially designed for 
anti-submarine work 
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Gratifying, though it was, to know the 
size of the force that would materialize in 
the future, there still remained the grim 
fact of immediate protection. As has been 
seen, scores of small craft were being pressed 
into service for auxiliary, but most of 
them, although of some use, were of little 
For use while 


value in military service 
the specially designed ships were being 
built, fifteen large ocean-going yachts 


were acquired for quick conversion into 
anti-submarine patrol vessels. With their 
new identities they were, with one 
exception, given new names. The excep- 
tion was HM.C.S. Sans Peur, the former 
yacht of the Duke of Sutherland. The 
others were called after (Canadian animals 
[heir names 


HM.CS. Elk HM.CS Racoon 


Vison Grizzly 
Beaver Reindeer 
Cougar Lynx 
Moose Wolf 
Otter Renard 
Caribou Husky 


[ypical of the change wrought by the 
naval expansion is the story of a drydock 
on the West Coast. This reputable and 
established firm, well equipped either to 
build or repair ocean-going steamers of 
considerable tonnage, not only was given 
the contract of converting the Prince 
Robert at a price considerably over half 
a million dollars but was also given 
contracts to build six minesweepers and 
four of the anti-submarine patrol vessels 
[he lean years were over. This work 
would keep the yard busy for nearly two 
years. No longer was the payroll small 
for between seven and eight hundred men 
were put to work And throughout Can- 
ada it was the same story. Shipyards were 
working night and day to full capacity 

[he limited number of destroyers, the 
large areas to be protected, and the 
separated coasts made a problem that could 
only be solved by active collaboration with 
the R.N. An arrangement was made to 
send the Saguenay to the Caribbean whilst 
larger ships were sent to Halifax. The 
\dmiralty was of the opinion that even 
more destroyers were needed in the Carib- 
bean and the First Sea Lord proposed in 
a signal to Ottawa that Ottawa and Resti- 


souche should be moved from the West 
Coast. In return he offered to send a 
cruiser, H.M.S. Capetown, to take their 


place and operate under R.C.N. control 
His request was granted but instead of the 
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Capetown a vessel of the same class 
H.M.S. Caradoc was ordered to Esquimalt 
where she arrived on the 19th November 
Four days previously the two destroyers 
sailed in company and for rendezvous with 
HM.C.S. Perth. It had been deemed in- 
advisable to call at United States or 
Mexican ports because of war conditions 
so it was arranged that the Perth should 
refuel the destroyers in lonely precincts 

Without mishap and on schedule, the 
rendezvous was kept, and, although fuel- 
ling a destroyer from a cruiser at an 
unstable anchorage off an open and heavy 
surfed shore is no easy task, all went as 
planned. The ships met on the morning 
of the 25th November and, with tanks 
replenished, were able to proceed thesame 
afternoon 

At the Panama Canal the United 
States officials were most courteous and 
professed great mystification at the appa- 
rent self-sufficiency of the destroyers for no 
stores were required and in answer to kind 
queries, Captain Jones was able to say 
“Not even a bottle of milk is needed 
[he normal transit was made through the 
canal and the ships arrived at Kingston 
on the 29th. A few days in this 
port and they were at sea again 

For their crews, it had been a strenuous 
year, commencing with the ardours of the 
annual exercises held in conjunction with 
the American and West Indies Squadron 
of the R.N. Nor had the long trip back 
from the Caribbean to Esquimalt at that 
time brought them any respite. [There had 
been gunnery practice, and then, instead of 
the usual summer relaxation, had come the 
extensive preparations for the Royal Visit 
Now the war was bringing them to the 
rigours of a North Atlantic winter, for 
further consultations between the Admi- 
ralty and N.S.H.Q. had changed the station 
of the destroyers from the Caribbean to 
Halifax. A lack of anti-submarine vessels 
and the ever-increasing heavy convoy 
traffic out of the Nova Scotian port had 
resulted in this decision 

\fter leaving Kingston they proceeded 
via Crooked Island and the Windward 
-assages at a speed of fifteen knots, and 
under directions from the Commander-in- 
Chief, searched for German merchant 
ships whose presence in the vicinity was 
suspected. On the record day a signal 
from N.S.H.Q. stressed celerity and speed 
was accordingly increased to twenty-two 
knots. On his arrival at Halifax, Captain 
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G. C. Jones discovered the reason for the 
urgency. Forty-eight hours later the des- 
troyers were outward bound again, this 
time proudly leading the First Canadian 
[Troop convoy. Heavy fog shrouded this 
historic event. The second Troop Convoy 
departure was with good visibility albeit 
wretched heavy weather. It was Christ- 
mas time and life was unpleasant, indeed, 
aboard the destroyers. Perhaps with both 
sympathy and humour the Admiral signal- 
led from the escort vessel which was accom- 
panied by the French cruiser Dunkerque, 
“Merry Christmas’. Captain Jones ac- 
knowledged the signal from the bitter dis- 
comfort of his open bridge and decided that 
Christmas should be postponed until port 
was reached. The story of the Nova 
Scotian patrol is a saga fit for the pen of 
a Conrad or a Kipling. Playing a_ con- 
spicuous part in this story is a character 
that rarely receives adequate acknowledg- 
ment for the very necessary work he does 

the ships cook. Generous tribute is 
paid by their shipmates to those men who 
day in and day out perform prodigious 
feats in being able to get together some 
semblance of meals under the most trying 
circumstances. Maintenance of both ships 
and personnel through the hardships of one 
of the worst winters on the stormiest coast 
should long be remembered as a proof of 
the R.C_\N.'s ability to “Carry on’ under 
the most trying circumstances. Ice, rain 
fog and galescreated situations that inmany 
instances were far worse than enemy action 

Destroyers and their crews were to have 
little rest but this was true of all ships of 
the Royal Canadian Navy. Canadian ships 
manned by Canadians were to be seen not 
only off the Dominion’s Coast, but in the 
Caribbean and off the shores of England 
Canadian destroyers were to evacuate 
Polish troops from France and were to 
help convoy Australians to England. The 
world was to be startled when off the dis- 
tant and southern port of Manzanillo 
Mexico, the HM.C:S. Prince Robert seized 
a rich prize, the German ship Weser. The 
spirit of Canadian seamen, as well as the 
work they were and are doing is aptly 
illustrated by the following quotation from 
a paper written by Commander H. M 
Lay, Commanding Officer of HM.CS 
Restigouche. He describes the first time 
his ship received enemy fire, somewhere off 
the French Coast during the month of 


June, 1940. ~— We now saw our motor- 


boat slowly coming out of the harbour but 


























































































instead of making for the ship it seemed to 
be drifting down towards the south-west. 
We, therefore, had to go quite close in 
shore to recover it. Just as we had hoisted 
it clear of the water, there was a crash and 
a salvo of four five-inch shells straddled 
the ship. A German Battery had managed 
to get in position on top of the cliffs about 
five miles south-west of St. Valery. They 
had previously fired at ships who came 
within range but we had not realized that 
they could command the actual entrance 
to the port. The next six salvos also 
straddled us. We went full speed ahead, 
and, as soon as we had gathered speed, | 
tried to dodge the salvos by altering 
course towards the splash of the one which 
had just fallen. We were extremely lucky 
because, in spite of most of these shells 
falling within fifty yards of the ship, there 
was not a single hit. The Executive 
Officer got rather a rude shock because no 
sooner had he stepped on board from the 
motor-boat than he was in the thick of 
quite a spirited action. However, he 
had some good fun after two 4.7-inch 
guns were firing as fast as_ they 
could load at the flashes from the battery 
on the cliff. This battery was behind the 
edge of the cliff so it was impossible for us 
to see if we had done any damage to it 
However, the ships company had the 
satisfaction of having had their “Baptism 
of fire and of having a crack at old 
“Fritz . 

On June 28th, 1940, the Rt. Hon 
W. L. Mackenzie King told the Canadian 
Parliament, “N.S.H.Q. regrets to announce 
that whilst engaged in the pursuance of 


hazardous duties off the mouth of the 
Gironde River near Bordeaux, France 
HM.CS. Fraser was lost On the 


same day Admiral Nelles received the fol- 
lowing message from the Admiralty 
‘Please convey to officers and men of the 
Royal Canadian Navy their Lordship’s 
sympathy in the loss of H.M.C.S. Fraser 
Their Lordship wishes to take this opport- 
unity to express their thanks to all ranks 
and ratings of the Royal Canadian Navy 
for the splendid contribution they are 
making to the work of His Majesty's fleet 
in the common cause. — 

It was a sister ship, the Restigouche that 
rescued most of the survivors of the Fraser 
Again Commander Lay is quoted 

There were some fifty or sixty men 
on her stern, and, as we thought she might 
sink immediately, decided to try to go 
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alongside. A rather heavy swell which 
was running at the time made this particu- 
larly difficult, but, by going half ahead with 
one engine and half astern with the other, 
we managed to keep the two sterns bump- 
ing together long enough for all these men 
to jump over. We now lowered both our 
whalers to pick up the people in the water 
near us whom we could hear calling for 
help but could not see. Fraser had managed 
to lower one of her whalers and when this 
came alongside we put a fresh Restigouche 
crew in it under the command of Lieu- 
tenant D. W. Croos, R.C.N. This crew had 
a particularly unpleasant experience. As 
they were coming back to the ship with a 
load of survivors, the swell lifted the flat 
stern of the Restigouche and brought it 
down on top of their gunwale and capsized 
their boat. As they were very close to the 
ship all the occupants were saved with the 
exception of one of the boat's crew, Able 
Seaman J. W. Burnfield 

“About this time, we heard more 
shouting from the direction of what we 
thought was the derelict and only now 
realized that this was really the bows of 
Fraser. Apparently both anchors and No 
1 gun had dropped out of this part of the 
ship allowing it to right itself and so 
enabling about thirty men, who had pre- 
viously been trapped under water in the 
mess decks, to get on deck. Restigouche 
was manoeuvred close to this part of the 
ship but, just before we got there, it once 
again capsized and all these men were 


thrown into the sea. Restigouche imme- 
diately threw overboard all her carley 
floats, lifebuoys, etc. Some of our men, 
without orders, dived over the side and 
paddled the carley floats towards the 
swimmers who were rapidly becoming 


exhausted in the oil-covered waters 
“During this time we were only ten 
miles from the enemy's coast but, when the 
bows capsized, | ordered both ten-inch 
searchlights to be switched on so as to let 
our whalers see where the men were and 
also to encourage the latter. We all fully 
expected to be bombed, if not immediately, 
certainly at day-break. However, by light- 
ing up the scene, we managed to rescue 
practically every man who had not been 
killed by the collision. Considering that 
two-thirds of her ships company were 
asleep and that she was cut in two right 
through the mess deck, it is amazing that 
more men were not killed 
243 
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“In spite of the fact that they are my 
own ship s company I think that the men 
of Restigouche were magnificent on this 
having no regard for their own 
safety in their rescue efforts. We actually 
rescued fourteen officers and 104 men, the 
Admirals ship picking up 3 officers and 
28 men 

Such work could not pass unnoticed or 
without appreciation. On August 19th 
1940, the Hon. Angus Macdonald received 
a cablegram from the High Commissioner 
for Canada in London (Hon. Vincent 
Massey). It read 

Since their arrival Canadian destroyers 

have carried out hazardous duties with 
great distinction. In the course of their 
work the sad loss of the Fraser took place 
but casualties on this occasion would have 
been greater in number but for the skilful 
aid given by another Canadian destroyer 
the Restigouche. [he seamanship and cour- 
age shown in the work of rescuing received 
high praise from United Kingdom author- 
ities HM.CS. St. Laurent also distin- 
guished herself in rescuing survivors from 
\randora Star. On another occasion Officer 
Commanding and men of H.M.C.S. Skeena 
were thanked by owner for help they had 
given to Liverpool ship which had suffered 
as a result of enemy acticn 

“Officers and men of R.C_N 
in many units of Royal Navy 
of Volunteer Reserve are now training in 
England. The qualities they bring to the 
Royal Navy are exemplified by the fact 
that a Canadian naval cadet, Midship- 
man Ralph Lawrence, has this year been 
awarded the Kings Dirk. Already several 
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young officers of Volunteer Reserve have 
been mentioned in the London Gazette for 
gallantry 

“The quiet but effective work of 
Canadian destroyers on convoy service is 
valued highly by Admiralty, and it is of 
especial interest that among their duties 
has been the escort of Australian troops 
en route to Britain 

“We Canadians have reason to be 
very proud indeed of officers and ratings of 
Royal Canadian Navy for courage and 
skill they are showing in their service in 
the cause which we have at heart 

[he grim drama of the St. Laurent s 
(Commander H. G. De Wolfe) work in 
rescuing the survivors of the Arandora Star 
was relieved by one touch of humour. The 
liner had been carrying a large number of 
internees to Canada and was torpedoed 
the early morning of July 2. The St 
Laurent arrived on the scene and promptly 
began to haul the survivors on board. In 
all she managed to save 850. While this 
activity was going on, a Sunderland 
flying-boat circled overhead. The St. Lau- 
rent signalled aircraft that most of the 
people floundering in the sea were Germans 
and Italians. Came the quick response of 
the airman: “How ruddy funny! 

Space does not permit a full chronicle 
of Canadian ships in this war. For that 
matter, events are too recent to permit ol 
a true perspective. Nava! policy also 
forbids the description of many activities 
including the elaborate defence system that 
has been formed to protect several im- 
portant bases and ports. Up to the time 
of this writing no less than 3,300 vessels 
have been despatched from eastern Cana- 
dian ports and very few of them have been 
lost because of enemy action. These ships 
carried 18,000,000 tons of cargoes, so 
vital to the Motherland. Working in com- 
plete co-operation with the Admiralty 
Canadian ships have played their full part 
in this gigantic accomplishment. This 
co-operation has been emphasized again 
and again in many spheres. Very typical 
are the circumstances surrounding the 
capture of the German ship Hannover 
when she sought to escape from Central 
\merican waters. Such an incident would 
not seem to involve any great fear of 
arms, but actually, hidden behind the terse 
admission of fact, is a brilliant story of 
seamanships and tenacity. Censorship for- 
bids the name of one of the warships con- 


cerned. Suffice to say she is a cruiser and 
Captured in prize by the escort vessel H.M.C 
Pro Robert, the German Weser is a useful addition 


to the Canadian Merchant Marine 














for the purposes of this narrative we shall 
call her Dash. Fortunately, no_ barrier 
of secrecy need surround the identity of 
her consort, H.M.C.S. Assiniboine 

Both ships were on patrol “somewhere 
in the Caribbean’ but were operating 
apart, meeting at intervals to exchange 
news and views. Shortly after two o clock 
in the early hours of Friday morning the 
Assiniboine received a signal from the 
Dash: “Close me immediately, ' Off 
wheeled the destroyer at a thirty-knot clip 
her crew happy that the quarry had been 
sighted, but, nevertheless, a little disap- 
pointed because the luck had not been 
theirs 

[here was no show of force from the 
Germans in the overhauled ship, although 
in the darkness some of them managed to 
escape in a boat. The reason they were 
not immediately pursued and captured is 
because the Dash's main problem was to 
try to keep the Hannover afloat. Tall 
flames, fore and aft, were leaping high 
for her crew had fired her 
he Dash 


from her decks 
immediately upon being hailed 








came as close as she dared and with all 
hoses going, pumped water into the 
burning ship. “The steam and smoke 
the water and searchlights , wrote the 
cruisers Captain, “looked like the last 
act of a Drury Lane melodrama The 
White Ensign was hoisted over the swas- 
tika and the Captain and Chief Officer 
stood glumly on the bridge in charge of a 
bluejacket with a fixed bayonet.” 

By the time the Assiniboine had arrived 
it was nearly dawn and it was seen that 
the Hannover was drifting toward the nearby 
coast which was that of a neutral power 


Once inside these territorial waters and 
the prize would be forfeited. The des- 
troyer promptly put a wire aboard the 


German ship and towed her clear while the 
Dash made a short patrol to see if the 
missing German appre- 
hended. A prize crew of five officers and 
twenty-nine men were put on_ board 
and it was soon after this that another 
vessel hove in sight; an American salvage 
tug, scenting a job. Her proffered assis- 


1 
sailors could be 
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The ex-German //annover is captured in the Caribbean. 
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tance was rejected whereupon, after giving 
congratulations on the capture, she left 

It seemed though that Davy Jones 
might be the final victor for the Hannover 
had taken a dangerous list, and, below decks, 
the conflagration was not subdued but was 
smoldering ominously. Her windlasses were 
jammed, the steering gear was broken, her 
anchors were gone, and most of the gear 
unworkable. Moreover, the wind was fresh- 
ening and the sea was increasing 

Aboard the cruiser it was decided that 
as she was the larger ship she should take 
the tow. This was done and as the flames 
aboard the German ship mounted higher 
and blackened the faces of her prize crew 
the Assiniboine, keeping to windward, ran 
alongside with a battery of hoses playing 
Both ships were rolling deeply to the now 
heavy swell and it must have been an 
uneasy time for the Assiniboine's Captain 
as the listed flanks of the burning mer- 
chantman loomed high and lurched wildly 
[orrential downpours of tropical rain came 
to add to the general discomfort. It was 
“a very good job’, commented the 
Captain of the Dash in his report “‘of riding 
the weather side under very difficult 
conditions. 

The fire was temporarily subdued and 
another cable was shackled. The Dash 
forged slowly ahead and the Hannover, 
although yawing wildly because of the 
jammed steering gear was on her way, 
flanked closely by the Assiniboine, still 
with hoses playing. So a difficult day 
passed with the strange convoy creeping 
on. Evening came and toward midnight 
the fire flared up again but this time the 
prize crew managed to keep control. But 
another worry was now born. The Assini- 
boine was running dangerously low on fuel 
If she left to replenish her tanks there 
would be no insurance against the emer- 
gencies that seemed almost inevitable. It 
was decided the destroyer must stand by 
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until conditions grew more favourable 
But with the new day the wind grew worse 
and the Hannover lost one of her boats which 
the Assiniboine managed to retrieve. Then 
followed another night of anxious vigil with 
a change in the direction of the wind 
causing the merchantman to swing more 
madly than ever. The Assiniboine was 
now forced to part company and refuel 
“It made me very apprehensive to see her 
go’, recorded the Captain of the Dash 
“With no Assiniboine and no spare wire 
bigger than three and a half inches, Han- 
nover s antics were a nightmare. ” 

Sometimes the tow cable would be 
slack, then, asthe vessels plunged, it would 
snap to a dangerous glistening straight- 
ness, as tight as a violin string. By the 
stern of the cruiser and on the forecastle 
of the merchantman, seamen trod warily 
for, if it parted, they knew the severed ends 
would whip back into a flailing death- 
dealing arc. Anybody unlucky enough to 
be in the way would be instantly cut in 
two. Fortunately, no such accident occur- 
red. The Assiniboine refuelled and came 
back with all possible speed. Her Captain 
received a signal that the Hannover needed 
certain supplies badly. Again he man- 
oeuvred his ship close, and, via a line, the 
needed stores were given. Their nature is 
indicative of the work and condition of the 
prize crew: aspirin, permanganate of pot- 
ash, first aid for burns and cuts, insulating 
tape, torch batteries, cigarettes and rum 
These are things they asked for and 
received 

The monotony, if such it can be called, 
of unrelenting hard work and anxiety, was 
broken on Tuesday afternoon by one of 
the German prisoners who jumped over- 
board from the Dash. He avoided the 
lifebuoys that were throwntohim and swam 
strongly for the horizon. Concerning this 


Action aboard the Hannover 
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event perhaps the Assiniboine s log best be 
quoted 


Proceeded at 20 knots to pick up man 

overboard from H.M S. Dash 

1425 Sighted man swimming strongly 

14260 Lowered whaler 

1430 Whaler picked up man who requested 
the coxwain to shoot him. Coxwain 
regretted he had no gun 

Signals passed between the ships 

Assiniboine from Dash 
Man has persecution mania and has 

trving this for days. You had 

Heil Hitler' 


1410 


) 


been 
better watch cut 


Dash trom Assiniboine 
Have three lifebuoys, two white one 
red and one German who wants to be 
shot. German is in spud locker as we 

are cut of spud 
[he voyage was continued after this 
interruption, and slowly the destination 
KXingston Harbour, was approached. But 


even the conclusion of the tow was not to 
be without hazard, for to bring a badly 
disabled and unsteerable steamer to anchor 


without tugs was difficult. But with 
superb seamanship and _ initiative, and 
despite the protestations of a_ horrified 


harbour master, the task was performed 
without accident 

Early on Wednesday morning, outside 
the harbour, while the Dash cast off the 
tow, the Assiniboine once again gallantly 
ran alongside the Hannover in an endeavour 
to get her stern on to the swell [his 
manoeuvre failed, so she cast off and, bow 
to bow, pulled her to the desired position 
[he Dash slipped warily along the port 
side of the prize while the destroyer slipped 
under her starboard flank. Thus secured, 
the three ships proceeded into the harbour 
at a six-knot clip, performing evolutions en 
route which took years off the life of the 
startled harbour master 

By mid-afternoon the prize 
now extinguished, was safely secured off 
the Jamaica Yacht Club. The exhausted 
and fire-scorched crews could now rest 
their worried commanders relax. Not only 
had Germany lost a ship, but the Empire 
had gained one. And it was an Empire job 
for while the Assiniboine was Canadian 
the Dash was English. But both 
King's ships and both worked with splendid 
co-operation and a unity of purpose under 
the most trying conditions. When the 
Captain of the Dash sent on his letter of 
he wrote 


with fires 


were 
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| should like to stress the value of the 
work done by H.M.C.S. Assiniboine without 


whose assistance it is most unlikely that the 
German ship Hannover would have been 
saved 

Great credit is, therefore, due to the 


Commanding Officer who showed initiative 
and ability and handled his ship with great 
skill throughout the operation 


And to this generous acknowledgment 
Sir Sidney Meyrick, the Commander-in- 
Chief, America and West Indies Station 


added 

“| am taking the opportunity, on the 
relief of H.M.CS. Assiniboine of informing 
ycu of the able manner in which the Captain 
has carried cut his duties whilst the Assini 
boine was co-oferating with the Jamaica 
Force under my ccmmand 

Valuable assistance has been rendered by 
the Assiniboine in patrolling the Caribbean 
during the past three four months, and, in 
particular, during the recent operations 
which led to the capture of one German 
merchant ship and the self-scuttling of two 
others. The towing into port of the disabled 
Hannover was a feat of seamanship of which 
officers and men in both ships can be justly 
proud 


Like the ships with their consistent ac- 
tivity, the dockyards, in keeping those ships 
afloat and in service, have been experienc- 


ing day and night work since the 
beginning of the conflict. Conversions 


repairs and construction have been carried 
out not only on our own ships but also on 
vessels of the Royal Navy, the French 
Navy and the Dutch Navy. Such services 
have been provided to ten capital ships 
six cruisers and numerous merchant crui- 
sers, destroyers and submarines. Special 
mention must be made of the provision and 
installation of defence equipment of mer- 
chant ships and also the work of demag- 
netizing merchant ships against the menace 
of magnetic mines. Ships are not the only 
defence of the principal and strategically 
important ports. An elaborate system of 
fortification and control has made them 
accessible to the enemy. Playing a great 
part in this record of high efficiency is the 
complicated system, Naval Stores and 
Supplies, whose task is to oil and power the 
fighting machinery by furnishing all neces- 
sities. Despite the problems caused by 
sudden and constant war expansion, this 
department in the Navy has carried on 
splendidly. Food, ammunition, stores of 
all kinds, are steadily supplied to many 
units operating wide geographical 
areas 


over 
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So far, Canadian ports have not been 
What is the reason? Surely 
not the distance from Europe. In the last 
Great War it was the German raider and 
undersea craft which performed the greater 
feats of the German Navy. It is true that 
so far no mines have been laid on our 
but we know that submarines are 
perfectly capable of crossing the Atlantic 
and we know that they can all carry 
mines. Nothing would be more foolish 
than to ‘take a chance , hope that mines 
vill not appear on this side of the Atlantic 


attacked 


coasts 


too 


and make no preparation for such an 
unpleasant eventuality. But to be armed 
and ready is more than half the battle 


and so Canadian minesweepers, in all sorts 
and weather our 
harbours in the cold light of dawn every 
day of the year, and sweep thoroughly the 
channel that is to be used by ships during 


of wind steal out of 


the next twenty-four hours No more 
monotonous task can be imagined, un- 
enlightened as yet by any sign of enemy 


action, but still these officers and men in 
their little ships carry on day after day, to 
make the approaches to our harbours safe 


for the ships that carry Empire Trade 
across the Seven Seas lo one of the 
converted minesweepers, H.M.C.S. Bras 
d Or, went the honour of capturing the 


first Italian prize of the war when, on the 
June, she apprehended the S.S. Capo 
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Noli, as she was trying to escape from the 
St. Lawrence River 

One of the most important phases of 
naval work is that of wireless communica- 
tion. As the only method of 
communicating with ships at sea, and the 
quickest and most reliable method for 
covering vast distances, naval wireless 
signalling has achieved a remarkably high 
state of efficiency. There are three prin- 
cipal Naval Shore Wireless Stations in 
Canada. These stations are equipped with 
the most up-to-date apparatus and are the 
equal of any Naval Station in the world 
[hey are fully manned and in constant 
operation for twenty-four hours a day and 
form vital links in the Empires com- 
munications. The volume of traffic to be 
handled is so large that as many as three 
lines of communication are frequently 
being worked at the same time. One ol 
the main disadvantages of wireless is the 
fact that any one equipped with a suitable 
receiver can read it, and in order to provide 
the high security essential in war-time 
every message transmitted has to be 
cyphered. As an example of the huge 
amount of work involved, since the out- 
break of war, a certain Naval WT Station 
has handled an average of 180,000 five- 
figure groups every month, or 6,000 groups 
every twenty-four hours. In order to cope 
with this volume of traffic, the cyphering 
and distributing staffs at this particular 
station consist of over fifty specially 
trained Civil Service clerks working night 
and day in eight-hour watches 

\ very natural question is—what are 
all these signals about Study of a 
single day's traffic would give you a good 
picture of the amazingly complicated 
structure of the naval organization: move- 
ments of ships, ships repairs and docking 
signals dealing with fuel, food and stores 
with armament of every sort, of ammunition 
of every description; with the issue of 
correction of numberless signal books and 


possible 


cyphers, and technical publications of 
every nature; with convoys and control of 
shipping; and with the immensely com- 


plicated details of economic wartare at 
sea, and a thousand and one other matters 
almost impossible to list. By far the 
greatest number of messages deal with 
merchant shipping, for the heaviest res- 
ponsibility devolving upon the Naval 
Forces of the Empire in time of war is that 
of maintaining at all costs the steady flow 


of Empire Trade. Dislocation and des- 

































truction of enemy sea-borne trade is of 
almost equal importance. The world-en- 
circling ramifications of so tremendous a 


task demand instant and accurate com- 
munication at all times, and so the Admir- 
alty world-wide system of wireless com- 


munication, of which our Canadian Stations 
form an indispensable part, operates cease- 


lessly to weld and unify this vast organ- 
ization 

On July &th, 1940, at Ottawa, the 
assembled Parliament was told by the 


Prime Minister that 


With the changed conditions in Europe 
the increased importance of the Navy, not 
only in the defence of our own coasts and 
harbours, but in co-operation with the Naval 


Forces of the United Kingdom and other 
parts of the British Empire, has become 
generally appreciated. As is now pretty 


generally known, the port of Halifax ha: 
since the beginning of war, become a naval 
base second only in importance to the most 
important bases in the British Isles. In 
these circumstances, the Government had 
deemed it advisable to add to the existing 
defence departments that of a separate 
Department of National Defence for Naval 
\ffairs \ bill to establish the new ministry 
will be introduced immediately. What 
therefore, was originally a single Department 
of National Defence will hereafter be three 
departments, each presided over by a separate 
minister of the crown, all, however, co-operat 
ing in closest relationship with each other.” 


Four days later, toward midnight, at 
(sovernment House, the Hon. Angus | 
\lacdonald, former Premier of Nova Scotia 
formally became the Minister of National 
Defence for Naval Services when he was 
sworn into office by His Excellency, the 
L-arl of Athlone. It was the first time in 
the Dominion’'s history that a Minister of 
(Cabinet rank was appointed to devote his 
entire duties to the Navy. It was decided 
that Lieutenant-Colone! K. S. Maclachlan 
should continue to act as Deputy Minister 
for Naval Affairs, a position he occupied 
since the beginning of the war. Colonel 
Maclachlan had been devoting his full 
time to the Navy since March Previous 
to that he had divided his duties between 
the Naval and Air Services 

[he historic transfer of 


the fifty 


\merican destroyers to the White Ensign 
was to benefit Canadian naval strength by 
the addition of six destroyers 
the established policy 
given the names of Canadian rivers 


Following 
these ships were 
but 





as a gesture of appreciation and friendship 
the rivers chosen on this famous occasion 


were ones that were common to both 
countries. They were: Annapolis, Colum- 
bia, Niagara, St. Clair, St. Croix and St 
Francis 

The R.C.N. is still expanding. At the 


time of writing, 140 ships are in commis- 
sion and the strength of the personnel on 
active service is over 13,000 officers and 
men. Mr. Macdonald, at Winnipeg, recent- 
ly announced that a year hence the Cana- 
dian Fleet will have been augmented by 
eighty more ships and that 20,000 officers 
and men would be on active service 

But despite its rapid growth and its 
comparati\ ely great size to its strength of 
pre-war days, the Royal Canadian Navy, 
even with the contemplated additions, is 
not a sea force adequate to the Dominion s 
resources and trade. Pessimists predict 
that with the advent of peace there will 
come again that disastrous mood of pre- 
vious post-war periods 

\las, a survey of the long centuries past 
provides ample proof that peace, with any 
degree of permanency, is an idyllic state 
vet to be achieved by the human 
In these uncertain times of international 
lawlessness, with unscrupulous leaders im- 
buing entire peoples with mad but in- 
toxicating doctrines, the future safety of 
any country especially one so rich as 
Canada, should not depend on treaties or 
promises but on its own defensive strength 
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by LAWRENCE. J. BURPEE* 


AFTER a round of golf in Jasper Park, 

where the play was enlivened by the 
presence of four uninvited wrestling bears 
on the first fairway, a mother bear chasing 
her child through a bunker on the third 
and a couple of mule deer that had to 
be driven off the sixth green by the caddies 
we climbed on board the westbound 
train and presently found ourselves in 
British Columbia. Late in the evening 
we were dropped off at the small town of 
Prince George, and the train went on its 
leisurely way to Prince Rupert 

Now Prince George is one of several 
possible jumping-off points for the proposed 
highway to Alaska, of which a good deal 
has been said and written in the last few 
years, and the practicability of which was 
investigated in 1939 by two national 
commissions, one appointed by _ the 
President of the United States and the 
other by the Canadian Government 
Hazelton, about two hundred and fifty 
miles north-west of Prince George, and 
like it, on the Canadian National Railways, 
is another jumping-off point. We drove 
from Prince George to Vanderhoof 
Vanderhoof to Burns Lake, and Burns 
Lake to Hazelton, gathering the views of 
old-timers and others familiar with the 
north country. All these typical towns of 
northern British Columbia are associated 
more or less with the routes that have 
been investigated, and are still under 
investigation, for the Alaska Highway 
They look north into the picturesque 
wilderness beyond the railway, and they 
look south towards the relatively dense 
population of the lower Fraser river valley 
and the border country. With the latter 
they are connected by both railway and 
highway; to reach points in the former, 
away from the coast, travellers must 
to-day use either the most primitive or the 
most modern means of travel, ‘“Shank’'s 
Mare’ or the aeroplane 

About this suggested road to Alaska 
\ few years ago it would have seemed 


Top left:—Running Miles Canyon, on Lewes River, 
« in 1898. 


Bottom left:—Freighting at Whitehorse in the late 
‘nineties . 


*Secretary, Canadian Alaska Highway Commission 
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fantastic to seriously consider the building 
of a highway to connect the road system 
of the United States with the Richardson 
Highway in Alaska. Probably as fantastic 
as it would appear to-day to propose a 
highway from Buenos Aires to Cape Town 

Well, is even that quite as impossible 
as it sounds ? For a considerable time past, 
work has been in progress, in the United 
States, British Columbia, Mexico, Central 
America, and various countries of South 
America, on roads which, it is anticipated 
will, some day, form a continuous auto- 
mobile route from Buenos Aires to San 
Francisco, Seattle, and some point in 
northern British Columbia. If the Alaska 
Highway should become a reality, the 
completed thoroughfare would extend from 
Buenos Aires to Fairbanks 

Beyond Fairbanks transportation facili- 
ties are more remote. A road would need 
to be built to Cape Prince of Wales, at 
the western end of the Seward Peninsula 
From there a ferry would bridge the fifty 
miles of Bering Strait tothe easternmost 
point of Asia. Roads of one sort or another 
are steadily being extended across Asia, 
and some day, though it may not be for 
another generation or so, it will be possible 
to drive an automobile from East Cape in 
Siberia to Istambul and Cairo. And the 
dream of a _ north-and-south highway 
through Africa from Cairo to Cape Town 
is no more improbable than the Cape-to- 
Cairo railway. Look at it this way, with 
a little generous optimism, and you will 
see that the Buenos Aires-Cape Town 


Steamer Whitehorse on the Lewes River, near Car- 
macks, in 1929. 
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Highway, though it may not come in our 
time, is very definitely a possibility of the 
future; not anything like as improbable, 
after all, as flying across Canada or listen- 
ing to the voice of a man four thousand 
miles away seemed a few years ago 

This is not to suggest that the Alaska 
Highway will be built in the near future 
lhe carrying out of such an undertaking 
depends upon many factors, and the 
relative importance of these factors is 
constantly changing. Yesterday tourist 
traffic seemed to offer the main argument 
[o-day the decisive factor may be the 
strategic value of such a thoroughfare 
Possibly before this article is published we 
may know definitely whether or not the 
building of the road is being seriously 
considered 

However, the tact that no one yet knows 
when the Alaska Highway will be built 
need not prevent us from considering the 
available routes, the kind of traffic that 
might be expected to use the road, the 


history of the country through which it 
would run, and the natural resources 
whose development it might promote 
Much of this information now has been 


made available through the investigations 
carried out by the Canadian and United 
States Commissions and the reports they 
have made lately to their respective 
governments 

If you will examine the accompanying 
map you will see that there are two main 
routes for the highway, one known as the 
“A” route nearer the Pacific and the other 
the 'B’ route nearer the Rocky Mountains 
[he former runs from Hazelton up the 
Skeena River to the Klappan which it 
follows to its junction with the Stikine. 
the early part of the route paralleling the 
existing telegraph line Crossing the 
Stikine it continues north to Dease and 
[uya Lakes, and thence south of Teslin 
Lake to Atlin. Crossing the boundary into 
the Yukon it runs by way of Tagish and 
Carcross to Whitehorse, and from there 
west and north-west to Kluane Lake and 
the Alaska boundary. It probably would 
reach the Richardson Highway and Fair- 
banks by way of the valley of the Tanana 
\n alternative route would be from White- 
horse to Dawson and the boundary 

The “B” route, beginning at Prince 
George, would follow the valleys of the 
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Parsnip to Finlay Forks and the Finlay 
to Sifton Pass. An alternative route would 
be from Vanderhoof to Fort St. James and 
Manson Creek, thence to Finlay Forks 
Above Sifton Pass the route continues 
north to the Liard River, which it follows 
upstream to Frances Lake, over the height 
of land to the Pelly, and by way of 
McQuesten or some other route to Dawson 
and the Yukon, thence to the Alaska 
boundary and Fairbanks. 

There have been proposed and considered 
a number of variants of the main “A” and 
“B” routes, as well as combinations of 
“A” and “B” Also, between the “A™ 
route and the Pacific Coast, is another 
route whose southern part is quite distinct 


from “A’’. It has been called the Coast 
route, and starts from Kitwanga, a few 
miles west of Hazelton, from whence it 


runs, by way of the Nass and Bell Irving 
Rivers, north to a point east of Telegraph 
Creek, where it becomes merged in the 
“A” route. All the evidence seems to 
show that the Coast route would be the 
least practicable for a highway of all 
those brought forward, because of the 
depth of its river valleys, the height of the 
passes, and the excessive snowfall. Its 
one merit is that, of all the routes, it 
would be the most accessible for the coast 
towns of Stewart, Wrangell and Juneau 

An interesting light upon the possi- 
bilities of the “A’ route, or rather of a 
combination of a route from Atlin to 
Telegraph Creek and a variant of the 
“A” route thence to Hazelton, was offered 
by a couple of young Americans, J. T 
Logan and ‘Slim’ Williams, who tried the 
wild experiment of a motorcycle trip from 
Fairbanks to Hazelton, and proved that 
all three of them could take it. They !eft 
Fairbanks on May 14th, 1939, by way of 
Forty Mile Creek, and spent two months 
getting to Dawson. “We had,” they say 
“absolutely no trails to follow. From 
Dawson they travelled through somewhat 


less impracticable country, by way of 
Mayo Junction, Pelly Crossing, Minto 
and Carmacks to Whitehorse, taking 


seventeen days. From Whitehorse they 
followed the telegraph trail to Carcross 
Atlin and Telegraph Creek. They then 
turned east to the Klappan River, ascended 
the Klappan and Little Klappan, and 
climbed and trundled their cycle over a 
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pass and down to Indian Creek and the 
Spatsizi; then up to the Spatsizi-Skeena 
divide, and down the Skeena to Groundhog 
Mountain, an important place from the 
point of view of natural resources because 
of its rich deposits of anthracite. From 
there the motorcyclists struck more or less 
due south to the telegraph line between 
the fifth and sixth cabins, and followed 
the telegraph down to Hazelton 

A few words should be said here about 
this telegraph line, or rather about its 
predecessor. The existing line is often 
confused with the much earlier project 
of 1865. The present system was built by 
the Dominion Government in 1898 to 
meet the needs of the Yukon, and nothing 
more need be said about it. The other 
had a much more dramatic career In 
1858 Cyrus W. Field, after herculean 
efforts, had almost completed the laying 
of a submarine cable between America 
and England, when his hopes seemed 
crushed by the parting of the cable in 
mid-Atlantic. Undaunted, he tried again, 
and failed. Three more attempts, equally 
unsuccessful, left Field unbowed, but 
convinced every one else that a trans- 
atlantic cable was impracticable 

Another enterprising American, Peter 
M. Collins, had been watching Field's 
efforts with interest If, he said to 
himself, the ocean route is not practicable, 
what about a land route ? As a commercial 
representative of the United States 
Government he had travelled through 
Siberia, and had given thought to the 
practicability of a telegraph line from the 
United States through British Columbia 
and Alaska (then Russian America) and 
Siberia, to connect with the existing 
European system. The only submarine 
cable that would be involved would be for 
fifty miles across Bering Strait. The time 
seemed ripe, and Collins went to work 
He secured official permission from the 
British Government to build a telegraph 
line through British Columbia, and from 
the Russian Government to extend it 
through Russian America and Siberia 
He then enlisted the financial support of 


Top:—Freighting with mules on the Cariboo Road. 


Centre:—The Cariboo Road near China Bar, twenty- 
eight miles above Yale. 


Bottom:—Soda Creek, on the Fraser River, about 1868 








Hiram Sibley, first President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Sibley gave 
Collins a cheque for $100,000, and Congress 
added $50,000 

A fleet of twenty-four small 
carried the expedition from San Francisco 
to the mouthof the Fraser, where New 
Westminster and Vancouver were to be 
built many years later. Colonel Charles 
F. Buckley, a veteran of the Civil War, had 
gathered together five hundred men, and 
took with him, also, Robert Kennicott and 
a small party of naturalists, as well as 
Edward Whymper. Whymper, afterwards 
better known as a mountain climber, was 
to act as artist to the expedition. The 
boats carried twelve hundred miles of 
telegraph wire and several tons of green 
glass insulators, both of which were to 
become treasure trove to the Indians of 
British Columbia. The telegraph was to 
follow the Cariboo Road, which the Royal 


vessels 


Engineers had just completed, from 
Ashcroft to Barkerville, in the heart of 


the gold-fields, and on north pretty much 
along the route of the present highway to 
Prince George and Hazelton. From there 
it would follow roughly what is now the 
westerly route, the “A route of the 
Canadian Alaska Highway Commission 

The work proved very difficult, when 
the expedition got into northern British 
Columbia, particularly in winter when the 
temperature sometimes dropped to fifty 
degrees below zero. On New Year's Day, 
1866, the Collins Overland Telegraph 
reached the bank of the Yukon, in what 
was then Russian territory Meanwhile 
several thousand miles of the line from 
St. Petersburg to the Amur in Siberia 
had been completed. Six months later the 
gigantic project, which had engaged the 
interest of so many people, was hopelessly 
wrecked, not because of any physical 
obstacle, or any lack of courage or intelli- 
gence on the part of its builders, but simply 
because its original cause had been removed 
It was designed to take the place of a sub- 
marine cable that had failed. On the 
evening of July 27, 1866, Cyrus W. Field's 
courage and stickativeness were crowned 
with success. The submarine cable had at 
last been laid successfully, and Europe 
and America, for the first time in history, 
were able to speak to each other. An 
overland telegraph line through many 
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thousands of miles of wilderness in north- 
western America and northern Asia was 
no longer important, or even practicable 

The telegraph builders returned deject- 
edly to the south, leaving behind them a 
thousand miles of poles topped with green 
glass insulators, from which hung a line 
of copper wire, a line that, as time went on, 
dangled ever more disconsolately For 
a time the natives were puzzled and awed, 
but when they became convinced that 
this was not a gigantic white man’s trap, 
they helped themselves to the insulators 
and cut lengths of the wire, to serve their 
own occasions The wire, they found, 
made, among other things, excellent ma- 
terial for such suspension bridges as they 
had been accustomed to build of the 
roots and branches of trees 

In the course of the investigations of 
the Canadian Commission in 1939, three 
of us flew from Hazelton to Fort St 


James, on Stuart Lake, and thence north, 


by the “B” route, to Finlay Forks, the 
Liard River, the Pelly, Dawson, and 
Whitehorse. As we left Hazelton in the 
evening, and flew over that long, snake-like 
body of water known as Babine Lake, to 
Stuart Lake and Fort St. James, | was 
reminded that this country, although so 
near the Canadian National Railway, and 
the main highway from the south, is still for 
the most part as wild as it was fifty or a 
hundred years ago. Its history, up to a 
comparatively short time ago, is the 
history of the far western fur trade, and 
the relations of traders and missionaries 
with the Indians. Long before any such 
name as British Columbia had _ been 
invented, the region was known as New 
Caledonia 

It was a fur-trade era, and even in that 
era a distinction must be drawn. The 
fur trade of New Caledonia was not, as is 
sometimes said or implied, always the fur 
trade of the Hudson's Bay Company. On 
the contrary, up to the union of the 
Hudson's Bay Company and the North 
West Company in 1821, the latter reigned 
alone west of the Rockies. What we know 
of the Pacific Coast in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century is found, for the 
most part, in narratives of such men of the 
North West Company as Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, Simon Fraser and Daniel Williams 
Harmon. The late Father Morice, who 
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made a close study of the period, has much 
to say in the History of Northern Interior 
of British Columbia about the fur trade and 
the manners and customs of the Indian 
tribes. He tells, for instance, of one little 
incident that, if it does nothing else, illus- 
trates the capacity of the Indian for strange 
foods. At one of the trading posts in New 
Caledonia, a trader, in a playful mood 
offered a squaw a cake of coarse soap. As 
she took a bite the other white men gathered 
around to see the fun. But, to even their 
astonishment, the squaw munched the 
soap as if she were thoroughly enjoying 
the experience, and, while two long streams 
of soap-suds bubbled out of the corners of 
her mouth, she took another large bite 

We spent the night at Fort St. James 
in a very comfortable fishing lodge, a small 
edition of the better known lodge at Jasper 
In the morning, finding it impossible to 
squeeze a pilot and mechanic and three 
passengers as well as provisions and 
supplies, including an unwieldly air camera 
into one machine, we sent for another 
and were able to travel in comparative 
comfort, and make notes of the country 
below. As we sailed north, five thousand 


Waterfront and river traffic at Whitehorse in 1899 


November 


1940 


feet or so above the wide, heavily timbered 
valley of the Parsnip River, my mind went 
back through nearly a century and a 
half of history, to the day when the first 
white men travelled through the Peace 
River Pass and up this branch of the Peace 
River. The Parsnip is not much more 
travelled or occupied to-day than it was 
then. In the first half-hour after leaving 
Fort St. James we had caught occasional! 
glimpses of the road north to Manson 
Creek, and that was all we saw of the 
works of man until we reached Finlay 
Forks, an hour by air from our starting 
point. So far as one could see, there was 
nothing on or near the Parsnip We 
might be for all practical purposes we 
were travelling over an unpeopled 
wilderness 

An hour from Fort St. James. A little 
more than that from Prince George, the 
old Fort George of the fur trade, built by 


Simon Fraser for the North West Com- 
pany, in 1807. As I| looked down upon 
the Parsnip, | thought of Alexander 


Mackenzie forcing his way painfully up- 
stream, tormented by mosquitoes, uncertain 
of his whereabouts, wrecking his canoe in 
the narrow, rocky, rapid streams between 
the Parsnip and the Fraser, and wondering 

















July, 1939. 








ur air fleet at Dawson: left to right 
Mechanic, pilots, mechanic (sitting) 
Burpee, J. M. Wardle, Commis 


sioner of Yukon, J. H. Mitchell 
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long he could keep his discouraged 
from mutiny Seventeen days in 
one hour in 1939! 

\ few days before, Mackenzie, who was 
not given to such things, had indulged in 
a bit of romantic nonsense. They were 
then somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Finlay Forks. “As we had’, he says 
‘almost expended the contents of a rum-keg 
and this being a day which allowed of no 
active employment, | amused myself with 
the experiment of enclosing a letter in it 
and dispatching it down the stream to 
take its fate. | accordingly introduced a 
written account of all our hardships, 
carefully enclosed in bark, into the small 
barrel of the bung-hole, which being 
carefully secured, | consigned this epistola- 
tory cargo to the mercy of the current.” 
Barring accidents, Mackenzies rum-keg 
with its message might eventually have 
travelled down the Peace to its junction 
with the Slave, down the Slave River to 
Great Slave Lake, and down the Mackenzie 
to its mouth, perhaps to the spot where 
the explorer had camped in 1789 

We lunched at Finlay Forks, using the 
emergency rations, as circling around the 
three rivers, Parsnip, Finlay and Peace, 
had so far failed to reveal the trading 
where we were to have picked up 
It turned up later, (that is 


pn st 


gas and eaten 


to say, the trading post), as things generally 
do, and, before flying north up the Finlay 
we made a reconnaissance east through 
Peace River Pass, following the route of 
Mackenzie s rum-keg as far as Hudson 











Hope, and examining the banks of the river 
for a possible westerly extension of the 
present road from Edmonton to the Peace 
River valley 

Half an hour after leaving Finlay 
Forks we flew over a group of white dots 
in a clearing on the banks of the Finlay, 
which | recognized from the map as Fort 
Grahame, of the Hudson's Bay Company 
Another half-hour or so and we came down 
at the trading post of Whitewater, main- 


tained by the same historic company 
Here we spent the night 
A band of northern Indians — no one 


seemed to knowof what particular tribe 
was settled about the post in cabins and 
tents We came across the chief and 
chatted with him for a while. He said he 
was about a hundred years old, or maybe 
ninety. More probably seventy or there- 
abouts. He complained that his people 
were starving, but they did not look it 
Also said that there was much sickness, — it 
appeared to be influenza They hung 
around the post when they might better 
have been hunting, waiting for the Indian 
agent, who seems to have been overdue 
[he chief evidently was a French half-breed 
and as he had a son and granddaughter 
with him it was interesting to trace, or 
guess, the racial influence. [he grandfather 
was decidedly French both in appearance 
and speech. The son, an intelligent looking 
chap, spoke fairly good English but had 
Indian features [he granddaughter, an 
attractive little girl, showed clear evidence 
of white blood 
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Refuelling at Fort Selkirk, on the Yukon, 
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In the morning we flew up the valley 
of the Whitewater to Sifton Pass, named 
after Clifford Sifton, probably when he 
was Minister of the Interior at Ottawa, 
and down the Kachika and the Turnagain 
to the Liard River. The clouds were solid 
and hanging low, and we bumped about 
under them like a small boat in a heavy 
surf. Presently the sun came out and 
turned what had been a dull looking lake 
beneath us into a marvellous combination 
of green and indigo and frosted silver 


We came down for lunch at the Lower 
Fort on the Liard, and spent the afternoon 
in a reconnaissance north-west to Atlin 
a high plateau country, with lakes and 
rivers and snow-spotted mountains. The 
companion plane, which had startled us 
yesterday by dropping suddenly out of a 
cloud immediately in front of us, was now 
soaring over green hills far to the right 
We were travelling through a landscape 
of green and white and distant brown 
[hey had told us at Lower Post that in 
this part of the country, at this time of the 
year, the mornings were generally cloudless 
and warm, the afternoons mostly disturbed 
by thunderstorms, and the evenings calm 
and beautiful. This afternoon lived up to 
the reputation of the region. Thunder 
clouds loweredonevery side. We dodged one 
only to run into another. And, in the 
heart of such a thunder cloud, as | was 
entering up my notebook, the roar of the 
engine suddenly stopped and we began 


to fall. The pilot looked around with a 
reassuring grin, and scribbled on his 


pad that he had been a little slow in 
switching from one gas tank to another 
We scouted about the horizon, hunting 
for Jennings River, which would lead us 
to Teslin Lake, but it seemed to have 
disappeared. In fact, we were travelling 
much of the time through snow squalls 
Finally we ran back to Dease Lake, had 
something to eat at the trading post, and 
laid in a further supply of gas. Setting 
out again in the early evening on a charted 
compass course and under better atmos- 
pheric conditions, we picked up Tuya Lake, 
found the elusive Jennings, swung over 
the broad surface of Teslin, circled around 
Gladys Lake, and the appearance of well- 
marked trails, with pipe lines, canals, 
dams, and other evidences of hydraulic 
gold-mining operations, warned us that 
we were approaching Atlin We came 
down on the lake at a quarter to nine. 
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The following morning, being heavily 
overcast, we did not get off until noon, but 
gave the people of Atlin something to 
look at as we raced down the lake side 
by side and took off at the same moment 
Trying for a more northerly route back 
to the Liard, we again got into puzzling 
country, but finally made our way back 
to Lower Post. The afternoon was much 
like the day before, and we spent a good 
deal of time dodging rainclouds, while the 
young mechanic took catnaps between 
pictures, dropping off to sleep like Alice's 
dormouse, with the huge camera between 
his knees and his head pillowed against 
the rubber window mat 

We slept at Lower Post, and in the 
morning flew north into the Yukon to 
Frances Lake and Simpson Tower, named 
by Robert Campbell of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, about the middle of the 
last century, after Sir George Simpson 
Governor of the Company, and his wife 
From Dease Lake and the Liard we had 
been flying over Robert Campbell's route 
of 1838-40. In the former year he had 
built a trading post on Dease Lake, and 
after a terrible winter there, had been 
starved out by hostile Indians. Campbell 
and his men were reduced to eating the 
thongs of their moccasins and snowshoes 
and the parchment windows of their huts 
The following year he discovered Frances 
Lake and Finlayson Lake, one of the sources 
of the Liard, and crossed over the height 
of land to a big river that he named Pelly 
after the then London Governor of the 
Company. In 1841 Campbell built a fort 
on Frances Lake, and descended the Pelly 
to its junction with the Lewes, where 
hostile Indians forced him to turn back 
Eight years afterwards he returned to the 
point where the Pelly and Lewes unite to 


form the Yukon, and built there Fort 
Selkirk: and in 1851 he descended the 
Yukon the first white man to do so 


to the place where the Porcupine empties 
into the Yukon, and where Alexander 
Hunter Murray had built Fort Yukon. 

Over this route we were still following 
Campbell, at least down to Dawson on 
the Yukon, and had satisfaction in recog- 
nizing some of his landmarks, Simpson 
lower, the high rounded hill between the 
two arms of Frances Lake, the deep gorge 
in the Liard below the lake, the Pelly 
Mountains on the left side of the river of 
the same name, and the creek at the head- 








waters of the Pelly which rather inade- 
quately commemorates the man who dis- 
covered and explored the main river 
George Bryce, the historian, says that the 
Hudson's Bay Company wished to name 
the great tributary of the Yukon after its 
discoverer, but Campbell modestly refused 
the honour 

One felt, somehow, rather ashamed to 
be travelling in comfort and in a few hours 
what had meant for Campbell many weeks 
of difficult and often dangerous work 
Indeed one need not go back to the days 
of Robert Campbell to find this contrast 
Joseph Burr Tyrrell, Honorary President 
of The Canadian Geographical Society 
took many weeks of the hardest kind of 
travel to get from Lake Athabaska to 
Chesterfield Inlet; the journey to-day is 
done in a few hours. The President of 
the Society, Dr. Charles Camsell, has 
himself flown between daybreak and dark 
over territory in northern Canada that on 
an earlier journey had taken him a couple 
of months 

We left the Lower Post about nine in 
the morning, came down on Frances Lake 
for gas at ten, spent an hour there, flew 
over Hoole Canyon on the Pelly River half 
an hour after noon, lunched at Fort Selkirk 
before three, and arrived at Dawson about 
seven. Hoole Canyon, by the way, was 
probably named after a once famous fur 
trader who was accidentally killed at the 
respectable age of one hundred and one 

Despite the fact that the flattening out 
of the landscape makes air travel rather 
monotonous, there is generally something 
to attract one s interest, particularly if one 
is not flying too high. For instance, after 
leaving Selkirk we flew over a hillside 
glowing pink with fireweed, on ground 
where only bare blackened poles remained 
of what was once a fine stand of pine 
[hen we were flying at about six thousand 
feet down the Yukon, or in its general 
direction, over a green sea of softly rounded 
hills. All morning we had travelled under 
heavy skies, with clouds that hung low 


1. Columnar walls of Miles Canyon 
2. Foot bridge over Miles Canyon. 


3. Characteristic tailings on Klondike River, at mouth 
of Bonanza Creek, 19929 


4. Road, railway and river. A bend in the Cariboo 
Highway 


5. Robert Service's cabin at Dawson, 1992 
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and frequent showers of rain. Now we 
were out in the sunlight, with only white 
fragments of woolly clouds floating about 


\ black line far below, with a wisp of 
smoke, revealed itself as a steamboat 
plodding laboriously up the river. Then 


we picked up one after another of the 
tributary streams whose names are familiar 
one who remembers the history 


to every 
of the Klondike gold-fields, and at last 
we came to the Klondike itself, its miles 


of worked-over hummocks of gravel look- 
ing for all the world like a gigantic cater- 
pillar 

We spent the day at Dawson examining 
and watching the operation of the immense 
dredges that glean a second harvest from 
the fields of the placer miner, and register- 
ing appropriate surprise over the weight 
of the $14,000 gold brick that represented 
three days work of one of the dredges 
Then, at one oclock in the morning, in 
broad daylight, we wandered sadly about 
the town that to-day is nothing much more 
than the ghost of the once lively capital 
of the Klondike, with Robert Services 
cabin in the midst of it 

From Dawson we flew up the Yukon 
and its great tributary, the Lewes, to White- 
horse, where, among other things, we 
found a little shop filled with bracelets and 
other knick-knacks carved out of pre- 
historic ivory dug up by the gold dredges 
At Whitehorse we took the railway down 
to Skagway, past Lake Bennett, with the 
remains of the old timber church, and the 
spectacular White Pass, on whose steep 
sides one can still see the trail up which 
once struggled the tired feet of so many 
On our way by air to White- 
horse we had flown over Carmacks, Miles 
Canyon and the Five Finger Rapids. From 
Skagway we returned south by one of the 
coast steamers to Vancouver, while one 
of our party flew back from Whitehorse 
over the westerly route of the proposed 
highway 

Looking at it in its larger aspects, the 
highway falls into two fairly well-defined 
sections the existing road and the road 


gold-seekers 


that is to be built. Something has been 
said in the foregoing pages about the 


various routes that have been under con- 
sideration for the latter, from Prince 
George or Hazelton or some intervening 
point on the railway, north to White- 
horse or Dawson, and thence to Alaska 
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[he existing road brings the traveller up 
from the south to Prince George or Hazel- 
ton. It is a practicable road for auto- 
mobiles, but, if the scheme for a highway 
to Alaska goes through, it would have to 
be widened and improved to bring it up 
to the standard of the great thorough- 
fares of the south 


From the Peace Arch at Blaine the 
main line of the Alaska Highway would 
follow what may be regarded as the trunk 
line of the British Columbia highway 
system, to Vancouver, up the Fraser to 
Hope and Lytton, up the Thompson to 
Ashcroft, back to the Fraser and on north 
to Quesnel, Prince George and Hazelton 
Other existing roads would feed into this 
trunk highway from Spokane and other 
points on the United States side, and also 


from points east of the Rockies by way 
of the Lethbridge-Vancouver Highway 


the Banff-Windermere Road, the highway 
through the mountains from Calgary to 
Golden, and from Golden to Revelstoke 
by the Big Bend Road, the Banff-Jasper 
Highway through the heart of the moun- 
tains, the road from Edmonton to the 
western boundary of Jasper Park, and the 
road from Edmonton to the Peace River 


valley. Both the Edmonton-]asper High- 
way and the one from Edmonton to the 
Peace River country probably will be 


eventually continued west to a junction 
with the existing British Columbia highway 


system. Assuming the completion of 
the trunk highway through British 


Columbia and the Yukon to Alaska, you 
would have a number of subsidiary roads 
feeding into it from the south, and another 
group running into it fan-wise [rom east 
of the mountains 

What this highway would mean to 
Canadian and United States travellers, in 
terms of scenery, historic interest, sport- 
ing Opportunities, and economic resources 
can be only very briefly suggested here 
It would be hard to find anywhere a more 
picturesque route than that of the high- 
way from Vancouver up the Fraser, the 
Thompson, and again the Fraser, to 
Prince George, particularly that part of 
it that looks down into the wild gorges 
of the Fraser, of which Simon Fraser gave 
such a vivid account in the narrative of 
his daring voyage down the river in 1808 
At Alexandria one picks up the route of 
an even earlier traveller, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, who explored the Fraser down to 





this point in 1793, thinking it was the 
Columbia, then returned to the Black- 
water, and turned west to Bella Coola and 
the sea, the first overland expedition to 
the Pacific the realization of the age- 
long dream of Canadian explorers of a 


route to the western sea 

| had thought of showing on the map 
accompanying this article the whereabouts 
of the principal natural resources that 
would be tributary to the Alaska High- 
way, but it was not found practicable on 
such a small scale map to give any real 
idea of either their extent or variety. Gold 
has been one of the main resources of 
British Columbia since its earliest begin- 
nings. Indeed it was the discovery of 
gold in the bars of the Fraser that led to 
the building of the Cariboo Road, the 
earliest ancestor of the Alaska Highway 
Gold is still being mined at various points 
all the way from the lower Fraser to Atlin 
and Dawson. Silver, copper, zinc, anthra- 
cite, these are but a few of the minerals 
known to exist west of the mountains 
[he timber of British Columbia is too well 
known to need more than passing mention 
[he upper waters of the Skeena, the Nass 
the Stikine, and other rivers, offer many 
potential water powers. Farming and graz- 
ing are practicable in certain parts of the 
North. Fur trading, the oldest industry 


\ ROAD TO ALASKA 
of the Pacific Coast, is still very much 
alive. And the opportunities of the sports- 
man for big-game hunting are only ex- 
ceeded by the innumerable chances of 
sood fishing in the lakes and rivers of 
British Columbia, all the way from the 
international boundary to the Yukon 
boundary 


[here are, therefore, many reasons why 


the Alaska Highway should some day be 
built, as a means of communication be- 
tween the United States and Alaska 


between British Columbia and the Yukon 
and between southern and northern British 
Columbia; as a tourist route that would 
open up a very picturesque region with 
unlimited possibilities of sport for the big- 
game hunter and the fisherman; and as a 
means of making accessible large and 
varied natural resources. The _ possible 
strategic value of such a road cannot be 
gone into at this time. As to the cost 
the Canadian Commission has worked out 
some figures for both the “A and the 
“B” routes, very approximate in the case 
of the former, data for which are not, at the 
present time, nearly as complete as for 
the latter. It is estimated that the total 
cost of the highway, including improve- 
ment of the existing road, would range 
from $23.500.000 to $26,000,000. depend- 
ing on the route that might finally be 


selected 





Old church on Bennett Lake, beginning of the old water route to the Klondike 
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Carriole brings skiers to Citadel Hill, Quebec City 
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SKLING IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


QUEBEC CITY AND ENVIRONS 


by E. FRITZ LOOSLI 


Editor's Note For the past several years we 
have attempted to focus the attention of our readers 
on Canadas resources and facilities for winter 
recreation A 32-page presentation Ski-ing in 
Canada February 1937 issue), prepared by 
ski-ing authorities from coast to coast, initiated the 
series and received wide editorial comment. Further 
contributions by R. G. Lewis (December 1937) and 
H. P. Douglas (January 1940) amplified the im- 
portance of this natural resource. The accompanying 
articles deal with the development of newer ski-ing 
regions in the Province of Quebec 


HEN winter comes to the City of 

Quebec and winter sports hold sway 

in the ancient capital and its environs, one 

thought is in almost every mind ski-ing 
and Lac Beauport 

Recent and 


developments improve- 


ments in this new ski zone of the Province 
of Quebec have made the Beauport area 
a favourite playground for increasing bands 
of ski legionaries from all parts of Eastern 





Canada and the United States. This roll- 
ing country-side that once quietly slumber- 
ed through the long winter months now 
resounds to quickened life with the advent 
of the snow season. Though the hickory 
blades dominate the sporting scene, skat- 
ing, ice-boating, curling, snowshoeing and 


tobogganing are well represented, and 
the carriole maintains its appeal 


lac Beauport has good reason to merit 
its general popularity, with an ideal ski-ing 
terrain providing easy slopes for the 
beginner and runs of increasing difficulty, 
jumps and slalom courses for the more 
expert skier. The weather at Quebec is 
dependable, unfavourable ski-ing conditions 
being relatively rare. Snow in abundance, 
a five-month season, periodic layers of 
fine “powder” snow, brilliant winter sun- 
shine, and air just nippy enough to set the 
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blood tingling, combine to make a ski-ing 
Utopia 

Quebec usually has more snow than the 
Montreal district and is several degrees 
colder. Ski-ing normally starts early in 
December and lasts until late April or 
early May. Snow depths of six feet or 
more are common in midwinter and 
guarantee splendid spring ski-ing under the 
warm sun of March and April 

Fortunately, Lac Beauport is easily 
accessible. Only nine miles north of Quebec 
City, the two are linked by an excellent 
bus service over the one hundred-foot wide 
highway which is kept open throughout 
the winter 

A skiers first thought on arrival at a 
ski village is a chalet a place in which to 
don ski regalia prior to that rendezvous 
with the outdoors. At Lac Beauport, 
Manoir Saint-Castin — Canadian Norman 
style completed two years ago, meets all 
requirements admirably, while a short ski 
run leads to a modern little chalet at the 
foot of Mount Saint-Castin 

Some exceptionally fine runs have been 
cleared on Mount Saint-Castin which has 
a vertical drop of 500 feet. Two of these, 
extending 2,200 feet and ranging from 100 
to 300 feet in width all the way, provide 
ski-ing opportunities with the first snow- 
fall. The twin runs are separated by hard- 
woods and evergreens and a recently built 
ski-tow which permits of disembarkation 
at 800 feet or where the Sky Line trail 
begins at the |,800-foot level 

A downhill trail and slalom courses of 
championship calibre have combined to 
make the Mount Tourbillon section one 
of Lac Beauport’s most popular ski fronts 
From the Manoir it may be reached to 
the tune of sleigh bells or on foot, as pre- 
ferred. The popularity and excellent com- 
petitive ski facilities of Mount Tourbillon 
have been attested by members of the 
International Collegiate Ski Meet who 
have met here on several occasions 

One of the finest runs in the country, 
the Sky Line trail commands as thrilling 
a view of the Quebec country-side as is 
afforded anywhere in the Laurentians 
From Mount Saint-Castin, it follows a 
series of mountain ridges for eight miles, 
until it reaches the championship lay-out 
of Mount Tourbillon 

From commanding prominences, the 
Sky Line trail affords sweeping panoramas 
of Quebec's lovely ‘Lake District’’, snow- 
clad valleys, winding rivers and picturesque 
villages ; while, in the distance, Quebec City 
and the broad sweep of the St. Lawrence 
and Montmorency Rivers present a never- 
to-be-forgotten picture 
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Homeward bound. downhill  ski-ing 
most of the way, three thrilling optional 
runs branch off the main trail; one winding 
up at the colourful French-Canadian inn, 
the Manoir Saint-Castin, another at Lac 
Beauport, and the third at the edge of 
the lake 

lac Beauport has become increasingly 
popular since its ski-ing facilities were first 
brought to the attention of our neighbours 
south of the border. The fact that they 
return year after year in increasing numbers 
is ample proof of its appeal 

* * * 

Visitors to Quebec will find that it is 
not necessary to leave the city for good 
ski-ing. In fact, ski-ing has become a 
popular way of exploring many sections 
of the city, while the ski runs from Battle- 
fields Park to Wolfe's Cove offer sufficient 
difficulties to satisfy all but the most 
expert. Always a favourite with local 
skiers, the park is gaining in popularity 
Last year, night lighting facilities were 
inaugurated 

Beginning just outside the famous 
Quebec Citadel and the old walls which 
bounded the ancient city, Battlefields Park 
sweeps along the cliff top overlooking the 
ice-covered St. Lawrence, three hundred 
feet below. The escarpment commands a 
magnificent view. Directly across the mile- 
wide river, rising on the hill-side, is the 
City of Lévis, and, dotting the shore line, 
many French-Canadian towns and villages 
nestle under the brow of the majestic cliff; 
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down-stream, stretches the Island of 
Orléans, famous in legend and _ story: 
while, up-stream, emerge the spans of the 
great Quebec bridge 

As a sports centre for the city and a 
favourite rendezvous for winter visitors, 
Quebec is fortunate in having its turreted 
Chateau Frontenac which provides every 
facility for the skier workshop, school, 
and equipment on the rental basis 

Although the ski season is one of general 
merry-making, festivities reach new heights 
when the old year meets the new. When 
the bells of the ancient capital are ringing 
in the New Year, Quebec hotels, with 
capacity throngs of visitors from the 
United States and Canada, are a whirl of 
gaiety. 

The Ski Hawk School, headed by Fritz 
Loosli, exponent of the parallel technique 
of ski-ing, provides instruction facilities 


And for the uninitiated, Mr. Loosli ex- 
plains: “Parallel ski-ing, in which the skis 


remain in a natural parallel position at all 
times, is the latest technique developed 
through competitive ski-ing. Although it 
has been taught for several years to the 
more expert, it is only lately that it has 
proved equally effective with beginners.” 
The twice-champion Emile Allais of France 
and Adolph Rominger, the famous Swiss 
star, were among the great exponents who 
developed the parallel method 


CHARLEVOIX DISTRIC! 

Other ski grounds gaining in popularity 
which are easily reached from Quebec City 
include Valcartier, the Charlevoix and Baie 
St. Paul districts, bordering on the St 
Lawrence; la Beauce in south-eastern 
Quebec, and Grandes-Piles, ski-ing centre 
for Trois-Riviéres 

The Charlevoix and Baie St. Paul 
country, sixty miles east of Quebec, pro- 
vide excellent natural ski-ing terrain in- 
viting development, and, while very little 
organization has yet been done, local 
facilities are adequate, and _ capable 
guides are available to the visitor. 


LA BEAUCE DISTRICI 

Organization for ski-ing in la Beauce 
has begun with the erection of a ski-jump 
and ski-tow at Valley Junction, an hours 
ride from Quebec City on the main line 
of the Quebec Central Railway. The 
valley of the Chaudiére, historically famous 
and delightfully picturesque, offers favour- 
able topography for the advancement of 
winter sports 


At all ski centres in the Province of Quebec the ski- 
blessing ceremony officially opens the ski-ing season. 
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ST. MAURICE DISTRICT 

Stretching northward from __ Trois- 
Rivieres into the Laurentian Highlands is 
the St. Maurice valley, one of the oldest 
Canadian ski-ing regions. Keeping pace 
with modern developments, the region is 
sharing in the stimulated interest in this 
field of sport. Trois-Riviéres itself has 
been the centre of provincial championships 
and maintains an adequate club-house, 
hotel accommodations, etc. A fifty-metre 


jump, built to the regulations of the 
Fédération Internationale du Ski, adds 
special interest for the expert 

Forty miles up the St. Maurice from 
the city, Grandes-Piles has become the 
most important ski-ing centre in the 
valley. Here, in a picturesque setting, 


patrons of the sport find, in this forest 
country, new thrills in the facilities offered, 
including a trail, with a vertical drop of 
900 feet in a distance of three-quarters of 
a mile, which is considered one of the most 
inviting downhill runs in the province 
Last winter saw the inauguration of a 
number of slalom hills and the introduc- 
tion of keen racing competitions. The ski 
club, in co-operation with the railway, 
organizes snow trains from Trois-Riviéres 
Plans for the coming winter include a 
well-appointed club-house at the Shawini- 
gan Ski Club and new trails at Grand Mére 
planned by the Laurentides Inn, a short 
cross-country run from Grandes-Piles 


SAND SKI-ING 

The Province of Quebec, pioneer in 
many fields, has inaugurated at Tadoussac 
an interesting innovation sand-ski-ing 

which has proved a popular summer 
pastime. Already this sport has _ been 
extended to the Saguenay region where the 
steep sand dunes overlooking the St 
lawrence provide ideal slopes. Here, speeds 
exceeding forty miles an hour have been 
realized and a ski-tow has been introduced 
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SKI-ING IN THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS 
by FRANK ALLAN SUTCLIFFE 


HEN the lovely hills and valleys of the 

Eastern Townships assume their man- 
tle of snow, the ski trails echo to the call 
of Track! Track! and the country-side 
rings with laughter and gaiety. In summer, 
this garden spot is reminiscent of Old 
England with lakes, streams, verdant green 
pastures, picturesque villages steeped in 
legend and mountains reaching skyward; 
in winter, no other section offers a wider 
variety of appeal to the ski enthusiast 

A casual glance at the map of the 
Eastern Townships shows the extensive 
ski-ing terrain commencing at the Ver- 
mont boundary line, the gateway to the 
townships. In the storied Missisquoi val- 
ley, around the village of Abercorn, comes 
the first thrill. The quaint village of 
Abercorn, nestling in the Green Moun- 
tains, is inhabited by people of Vermont 
and Quebec extraction who talk with a 
Yankee accent and live to a ripe old age 
The community, seventy-two miles distant 
from Montreal, is served by the Canadian 
Pacific main Boston-Montreal line. From 
Abercorn one may strike the trail to Pin- 
nacle Mountain, 1,600 feet high, abounding 
in trails which would thrill a Hans 
Schneider Split Rock, Josephine, Old 
Timer, Connecting Link, Raiders and 
Hardsrabble excite the imagination of 
the romantic. One recalls that Drums 
Along the Mohawk and Northwest Passage, 
two best sellers, touch upon this very 
place, and that within a short distance of 
the Pinnacle at Eccles Hill a few sturdy 
“Hill Billy Boys’ stopped the Fenian 
raiders 

An inspiring and breath-taking view 
crowns the ascent of Pinnacle. North, 
east, south and west, a vast panorama of 
mountain peaks meets the eye — Mansfield 
and Jay towering majestically above the 
lesser peaks of the Green Mountain range, 
and in the distance, Lake Champlain, 
Mount Orford and Shefford, and, on a 
clear day, Mount Royal. Ample oppor- 
tunity awaits alike the expert, intermediate 
and novice. The gradual descent from the 
foot of the mountain to the village affords 
practice slopes, natural slaloms, downhill 
all the way through snow-clad pines and 
hemlocks a winter fairyland. And at 


the end of the day, the open doors of two 
Abercorn inns and of several private homes 
offer inviting retreats 


* * * 


A delightful seven-mile cross-country 
run following the Missisquoi River brings 
us to Sutton, a prosperous town on the 
Canadian Pacific main line with frequent 
train connections to Montreal, Boston and 
New York. The growth of ski-ing in this 
southern Quebec town has been pheno- 
menal, the more so when one realizes that 
the citizens have all turned out to clear 
and cut trails and join the local ski club 
Sutton might well be the typical country- 
town scene shown on Christmas cards, with 
its church steeple towering above the town, 
and, in the background, Sutton Mountain 
rising 2,000 feet to meet the clouds 
Sutton boasts some of the finest ski trails 
in the townships, in fact, it is claimed to 
have a trail second only to Kandahar 
The trails up Sutton Mountain are steep 
and thrilling. Number one trail is reputed 
to be four miles long; and from half-way 
up this trail, another, one and a half 
miles long, runs to Lake Mohonk—an 
unexpected body of deep water on the 
summit. On cloudy days the peak seems 
to be literally buried in the sky, and, on 
clear days, the town in the valley becomes 
a cobweb, dotted with toy houses. The 
descent from the mountain has_ been 
likened to a leap from the clouds. The 
sky reflects a soft blue which tones the 
whole scene; at sunset, a never-to-be- 
forgotten range of colours sweeps across the 
mountain-side, and every chasm, gorge and 
stately tree stands out in sharp silhouette 
During the past two years Sutton has been 
steadily climbing into a position of prom- 
inence as a ski resort. Each week-end 
during the 1939-1940 season found this 
usually quiet town transformed into a bee- 
hive of activity with the modern hotel and 
restaurants filled to overflowing. Besides 
the mountain trails, Sutton provides a ski- 
tow, jumping hill and practice slopes. Snow 
comes early and stays late in this region. 
The northern slopes are deeply covered 
with snow long after the fields and valleys 
have taken on their spring garb. The 
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whole populace has taken ski-ing to heart 
and every one turns out to greet the winter 
tourist. Horse-drawn with their 
tinkling bells and the cars of the townsfolk 
are all at the station to meet the ski specials 
Fortunate indeed are the skiers visiting 
this hospitable town in the spring, for an 
extended to attend 

sugaring-oft with 


sleighs 


invitation will be 
an old fashioned 
delicious boiled maple sugar on clean white 
snow, home-made doughnuts and pickles 
Last but by no means least you may revel 
old time 


with the countryfolk at an 


country dance and swing your partner to 


the right, and duck for the oyster in the 


old tin pan 

than passing interest in the 
townships is the new development on 
Mount Orford, now being transformed into 
a national park. At this writing some 
thirty-three young men are at work with 
the National Forestry Programme planning 
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and cutting trails under expert guidance 

Waterloo has made great strides in the 
realm of winter sports. Within easy reach 
of Montreal this busy town offers excellent 
ski facilities at nearby Mount Shefford 

North Hatley, a charming village 
bounded by beautiful Lake Massawippi. is 
fast becoming a well-known ski centre 
Canadian and United States visitors, long 
familiar with the summer attractions and 
excellent accommodations afforded here 
return to enjoy the winter sports 

All roads lead to the Eastern Townships! 
Main highways are kept open through- 
out the winter and the railroads 
all ski resorts with good and frequent 
service. From Montreal most of the town- 
ships may be reached in two hours. From 
New York or Boston, an overnight journey 
brings the skier into the very heart of this 
fairyland of hills, clean snow and brilliant 
sunshine 


serve 


The Ski Special 
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Sutton Mountain at sunset 


A much used practice slope 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Place orders before November 20 to avoid disap- 
fointments. December (Christmas Issue 

The Canadian Geographical Journal has, in the 
past, made a serious effort to present appropriately 
historic Canadian occasions and achievements. One 
was the Royal Visit (July 1939 issue), the acceptance 
of which required three editions or nearly 50,000 
copies to meet pressing demands 

Our December or Christmas issue will take as 
its main theme “The Story of the Canadian Red 
Cross’, and we anticipate, for this Red Cross 
Number, an equal public acceptance. The compass 
of the story will be comprehensive; there will be 
sections dealing with history, organization, feace- 
time work, war requirements, voluntary workers, 
women's work, and the activities of the Junior Red 
Cross. The pictorial presentation, including over 
150 photographs will present the workers with back- 
grounds envisaging war-time needs 

We feel that this number, with more than 50 
pages devoted to “The Story of the Canadian Red 
Cross’, will be in great public demand. The Red 
Cross organization has 9,000 associated branches 

In former years, most of our members, giving 
memberships in the Society as Christmas Gifts, 
desired that a copy of the Christmas number be 
sent to the recipients, as well as the Societys 
Christmas Gift card. As, however, we anticipate 
an early sell-out of the first edition of the Red Cross 
Number, members, desirous of securing this number 
for their friends, are urged to return their applica- 
tion forms before press date, November 20, and to 
place their orders for extra copies directly with the 
Society or their newsstands before that date 
Orders so placed will be filled. We cannot, however, 
guarantee filling orders placed after the date set 

The December issue must go to press November 
20 in order that this number may be ready for 
distribution by December |, i.e. in time for mailing 
out as Christmas Gifts 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Moulders of National Destinies, by F. H. SOWARD 
(Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1939, $1.50) 
Professor of history in the University of British 
Columbia and well known as a writer on inter- 
national affairs, Professor Soward has also won a 
national reputation for his admirable radio talks 
[he series embodied in this book describe, in brief 
but comprehensive essays, the upbringing and 
theories of more than a score of cutstanding world 
figures whose character and policies have profoundly 
influenced the course of present-day history. In his 
preface to this, the second edition of his book, 
the author says, “In such stormy times the bio- 
grapher of contemporary statesmen can do little 
more than run panting along, pen in hand, at the 
heels of his subject’. Granted this difficulty, it 
would be hard to find a more valuable brief survey 
upon which to base one’s reading of the newspapers 
in the effort to grapple with the rapidly changing 
panorama unfolding dizzily before our eyes 

The chapter headings are so significant that a 
list of them indicates better than any review the 
interest and value of this “handbook for the times’. 

They are: Woodrow Wilson and the Struggle for 
a New World Order; Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
\merican “New Deal’; Marshal Hindenburg and 
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READY FOR 
LAURENTIAN SKIING! 


When Canadians think of winter 
nowadays they think of skiing—in 
the Laurentians,— and ‘‘the Lau- 
rentians’ Smartest Resort’’— the 
ALPINE! A new hotel—log chalet, 
-. . « 60 rooms, private baths, 
delicious food . . . in the heart of 
the best ski terrain . open-hill 
slopes, famous trail tours . . .‘‘Hill 
60°’ nearby . . . all less than half a 
day’s ride from most Eastern cities! 








Write for booklet. 


rates: 


Cc. W. HONEY, 
Manager. 


ALP 
STE. MARGUERITE STATION, P.Q. 
or Telephone Ste. Marguerite 24 








For Your Winter Holidays 


and 
Good Ski-ing 


Make your reservations now at 


MANOIR ST. CASTIN 


LAC IBEAUPORT, QUEBEC. 





Where Snow's Right 








Open slopes, slalom courses, down- 
hill runs, easy slopes for beginners, 
miles of Ski Trails Two Ski- 
tows, last word in ski development. 


Manoir St. Castin newly completed, 
protected with sprinklers system, 
every room with running hot and 
cold water. Rates from $4.50 per 
day per person and $25.00 a week 
American Plan. 


For further information and 
reservations write 


MANOIR ST. CASTIN 


LAC BEAUPORT, QUEBEC. 
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HEYRE now in your neighbourhood store . .\. ripe, 
tangy Canadian Apples, famous the world over for 


their fine flavour! 


Use more Canadian Apples, both raw and cooked. Apples 
are one of the finest foods that can be bought, rich in 
essentials needed in every normal diet. Children, and 
grown-ups too, know them for their goodness and flavour. 
Two or three of these luscious Canadian Apples every day 
are good for you! 


Eat Canadian Apples—and serve them generously in tasty 
apple desserts. Canada’s national fruit makes tempting 
apple pies, dumplings, applesauce and many other appe- 
tizing mealtime surprises. 

Buy Canadian Apples NOW and keep a good supply in the 
house. They're good for you and your family! ‘ 


Marketing Service 
DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA 


Honourable James G. Gardiner, Minister. 


SERVE 


APPLES DAILY 
AND 
YOU SERVE 
YOUR COUNTRY, 
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Presenting... FILMO 
AUTO MASTER with Turret Head 
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OTATE the turret of this new Filmo Camera and 

any one of three lenses mounted on the turret 
and its matching viewfinder are placed in photo- 
graphic position. Loading can be done in three 
seconds no threading of film. Positive viewfinder 
provides exceptionally brilliant image what you 
see, you get. A built-in exposure chart gives read- 
ings, at a single setting, for both colour and black- 
and-white film. 


See it at your nearest Filmo Dealer's, or write: 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS 


MONTREAL — TORONTO 


1330 Sherbrooke St. W. 100 Adelaide Street W. 








The 
Province of Quebec 


Department of Mines 


HON. E. ROCHETTE, K.C., Minister 


The Province of Quebec now 
ranks second in Mineral pro- 
duction of all the Provinces in 
Canada. In 1939, thirty-one 
mineral substances, of which 
gold is the most important, 
were actively mined in the 
Province. 


s 8 
BUREAU OF MINES 
QUEBEC CITY CANADA 































. « . here at 
Gray Rocks—in 
the Laurentians 
where skiing starts earl- 
ier, lasts longer, where 
the snow is deeper and 
the air brisker. 125 
miles of trails. Jump. 
Ski tow. And the fam- 
ous Snow Eagle Ski 
School. Do as thousands 
do annually — enjoy 
winter in the Mt. Trem- 
blant sector of the Que- 
bec Laurentians All other 
winter sports. Restricted 
clientele. 
F. H. WHEELER, 
Mg. Dir. 


ST. JOVITE STA, QUE. 











Everything 
in Printing 


FROM THE IDEA 
TO THE 
FINISHED JOB 


Canadian Printing and Lithographing 
Co. is completely equipped to prepare 
and produce all classes of printing, 
including Magazines, House Organs, 
Calendars, Catalogues, Broadsides, 
Booklets, Folders, and Leaflets. 


CANADIAN PRINTING 


and LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


2151 Ontario St. East, Montreal 
Telephone FR. 2111 
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